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NEWS 


Tuk Clonmel series of trials is over for the present; the Court | 
having adjourned on Monday, after sentencing three of the chief | 
risoners—M‘Manus, O’Donohoe, and Meagher. The fictions of | 
aw lent a false colour to the last scene. The Judges, bound by | 
etiquette to ignore the notorivus facts, formally sentenced the | 
prisoners to death; the formality enabled the prisoners to make 
eratorical use of the fictitious doom, in allusions to “ the early | 
grave,” &c.; and the audience, joining in the plot, conspired to 
mourn over a fate which is not to be incurred. Not, at least, un- | 
less the Government intends to inflict. upon everybody the most | 
miserable surprise, by enforcing on the companions of O’Brien | 
the sentence which is to be commuted in his case. 

As these trials have advanced, a very improved tone of feeling | 
is to be observed on all sides. The prisoners and their counsel | 
have been more discreet, both in the avowal of opinions and ia 
abstaining from the set form of imputations against the character 
of the Jury ; the Judges, without being less firm, have been more 
considerate towards the accused ; the audience has been less vehe- | 
ment in its sympathies with the crime imputed; and a blander | 
decorum has reigned generally. 

A question of law on which O'Donohoe insisted has been tem- | 

orarily decided against him on a judicial dictum that reads very 
ike nonsense. The offence of which the prisoner was accused— 
treason—is expressly said to lie in the intent; O’ Donohoe is not | 
proved to have been cognizant of those intentions on the part | 
of O’Brien which gave the treasonable character to the sequel, 
and he therefore claimed to be exonerated from the charge of | 
treason: but Hale had ruled that a man may be guilty of a 
crime though ignorant of the intent that made the act criminal ; 
which seems as much as to say that a man may be guilty of | 
the furtum though devoid of the animus furandi. Of course | 
there are arguments to be cited for such a dictum—what dic- 
tum is beyond the reach of forensic argument ?—and its looking | 
like nonsense is not much against its legal validity. However, | 
the Judges are going to turn it over, in order to discover whether 
there may not be some loophole through which the law may de- 
viate back into sense. 

What with sentences pronounced and not to be executed, 
fictions and cross-purposes, technical points on which the final 
decision will hinge, the inevitable delays and other hinderances 
to the plain example of law, it is so contrived that these great 
trials by the Special Commission are deprived of their moral in- 
fluence. 














This week London streets have been patrolled, at all hours of 
the day, by parties of the National Guard of Paris, in their dark | 
blue coats or jackets with silver epaulettes or sanguine shoulder- | 
knots ; and yet there has been no panic. The Guards have been 
free to view every strong-hold, from Tower Hill to the Horse 
Guards—to criticize all they saw, from the National Gallery to 
the Grenadiers—they have garrisoned Sabloniere Hotel in Leices- 
ter Square—you met them at every corner, walking, filling cabs 
till they creeked again, at the Theatres, in the Parks—they have 
been the object of staring, smiles, frowns, fraternization, bullying, 
cheating, and courtesies of all kinds; and on the whole, we be- 
lieve, they have been amused and still more pleased by their 
teception, They are amazed at the cordiality of the English; | 
also at the fact that all Englishmen at home do not wear blue 
coats with gilt buttons and top-boots, as all Englishmen do on the 

rench stage. On the other hand, they have made a decidedly 
favourable impression : they were really no make-believe soldiers 
after all, but men who had seen hard fighting ; they were courte- 
ous, intelligent, and seemed thoroughly “respectable.” Among 
them were countenances full of thought, of inward passion, and 
of self- possessed resolution, such as one has not often seen among | 
‘the trained bands ” of “ famous London town.” 

[Latest Eprrios.] 


| 


; | of London to taste the Republican hospitalities. 
| journal, not sorry perhaps to believe in a little reaction, intimates 


But what did they come for? That point is not quite under- 
stood. First, we believe, the railway companies between Paris 


| and London, desirous of promoting that good feeling between the 


two capitals without which railway traffic must suffer, offered 
some special facilities for these visiting-trips. The Republicans 
had a desire to ascertain for themselves how the English people 
regard the Republic. There was a wish to invite the Lord Mayor 
A Conservative 


that some of the Guards have been paying a very significant 
visit to Louis Philippe; who was fluent in the reception of his 
fellow citizens. Such a visit is natural, and not discreditable; 
but a bad use might be made of it. Some old ladies surmise that 
the sworded epiciers have been treacherously surveying London 
with an eye to a future descent. Whatever the motive, two facts 
are certain,—that the visit must promote mutual good feeling 
and confidence between French and English; and that the 
worthy Parisians will not expect the inhabitants of comfortable 
quiet London, for all their Monarchy, to envy Republican Paris 
which is yet neither quiet nor comfortable, though very grand 
and showy. 


It has been formally decreed that Paris is no longer in a state 
of siege; and the more ardent Republicans at once seek to improve 
their recovered liberty by reviving certain incendiary clubs and 
journals. However, the special laws against those organs of 
sedition are too much for the agitators: the promoters of the 
clubs and journals have ascertained that a state of liberty does 
not mean a state of rebellion, and the perturbed spirits have once 





| more been laid. 


The Constitution makes way in the National Assembly; and 
the people already begin to prepare for the election of President. 
M. de Lamartine has declined the honour: perhaps he only de- 
clines to be not elected, and would decline no longer if he were 
placed at the head of the poll. General Cavaignac preserves the 
respect of his countrymen, but does not win their affections or 
flatter their love of the dramatic. Louis Napoleon is still the 
favourite. 

M. Thiers does not aim at the Presidency, but he does aim at 
official position ; and he is displaying a diligence and power which 


| seem destined to command official employment. 


In the ever fluctuating tide of Austrian affairs, the Emperor 
seems for the moment to be rising. One cardinal point is not 
yet clearly explained—the reason why the Hungarians have 
held back as they have done. Kossuth’s explanatory declaration 
explains nothing. Their retrograde movement is conjecturally 
imputed to Auersperg’s promises, or to the threats of Russia that 
if the Magyars advanced upon Vienna she would interpose. 
The fact, so disastrous for Vienna, is, that the Hungarians have 
not advanced ; and that the Imperial troops, undisturbed by fears 
for their rear, are drawing closer round the capital. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor has thrown off all disguise. After re- 
turning evasive answers to the importunate messengers from Vi- 
enna—after refusing to accept the resignations of the Minis- 
ters in that city—he has at last taken a decidedly hostile 
position. In a manifesto countersigned by M. Wessenberg, the 
Emperor declares that rebellion has raised its head in his residen- 
tiary city, and must be put down by military force; the murder- 
ers of Lamberg and Latour must be given up to justice: and to 
those ends he appoints Prince Windischgratz commander-in-chief 
of all his forces, except those under Marshal Radetzky in Italy. 
Although this proclamation names Lamberg as well as Latour, it 
otherwise seems to be directed solely against Vienna, The Go- 
vernment in that city is reduced to a nonplus. 


Cvlonial accounts are not very gratifying to English pride. It 
is a satisfaction to learn that Sir Charles Grey is not dead, but 
recovering. There is no favourable change in the reports on the 
state of the West Indies themselves, either financially or politi- 
cally. Jamaica was still agitated by the financial dispute be- 
tween the Assembly and the Government; Earl Grey’s officers 
calling for cash, and the colonists calling for reduction of public 
expenditure, or relief. The Combined Court of Demerara was in 
abeyance,—affairs standing still while Earl Grey was obstinately 
defending the salary of his Governor against the retrenchment 
dictated by distress. Lord Grey demands a continuance of the 
5,600. salary for Governor Light, though Lord Harris has only 
3,500/. in Trinidad; the very sum that the people of Guiana 
would allow their Governor: but then, Lord Harris gives the 
first place to the interests of his colony; Sir Henry Light post- 
pones the interests of his colony to the views and wishes of the 
bureaucrats in Downing Street. 

The Daily News vouches for the sound information in a letter 
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from Miramichi, which declares that the North American Colo- 
nies, disgusted with the apathy of the Colonial Office, its utter 
ignorance of Colonial feeling, and its indifference to Colonial in- 
terests, are “now nearly ripe for annexation to the United 
States.” “A variety of causes” are cited. The reduction of the 
— Baltic timber has destroyed the export of New Bruns- 
wick ; the threatened repeal of the Navigation-laws “ has closed 
most of our shipyards,” and “in another year we [of New Bruns- 
wick} shall be in an equally bankrupt condition with the West 
Indies.” Proofs of the altered feeling are given. The re- 
emigrants Westwards from New Brunswick manifestly increase 
in numbers. Canada has sent two members of Council to nego- 








tiate a commercial treaty with the United States ; and a similar 
step is proposed in New Brunswick and NovaScotia. Prince Ed- | 
ward Island has offered its ports, on a stipulated payment of one | 
dollar per ton, to the ships of the United States, for the St. Law- | 
rence fisheries,—a proposal which two years ago would have | 
drawn upon the suggester the punishment of being “ flayed | 
alive.” Beginning with these commercial alliances, the Colonies 
“will be absorbed in the Union much more quickly and readily 
than Texas.” 

At the Cape of Good Hope, Sir Harry Smith is fain to boast of 
a decisive advantage over “Mr. Preetorius”—the shrewd but 
bigoted Anglo-Dutch O’Connell. But the gallant hero of Aliwal 
finds it expedient to mingle with his victorious sallies hortatives to 
the recusant Boers. 








The Court. 


Tue Court news is a bare register of arrivals and departures. The Queen 
of the Belgians visited Queen Victoria on Saturday for a few hours, and 
left the Castle in the afternoon for Claremont, at the same time that Queen 
Adelaide departed for Stanmore Priory. 

Lord John Russell left the Castle on Saturday. 

The Lord Chancellor and his lady, and Sir Robert and Lady Peel, ar- 
rived on a visit to her Majesty on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday, Sir Robert Peel joined Prince Albert in a shooting ex- 
cursion. On Thursday Sir Robert and Lady Peel walked across the 
Home Park to visit the Queen’s aviary; her Majesty and the Prince Con- 
sort met them there, and walked back to the Castle with them. 


The Metropolis. 


London has been honoured in the past week by the visit of some 
hundreds of the Parisian National Guard, of all arms, in full uni- 
form. Upwards of a thousand of these military citizens came over 
by special trains and packets on early days in the week, and have 
been prominent in the throng of metropolitan passengers. Some four 
hundred visited Westminster Abbey in a body; and fortunately ar- 
riving while the Canon Residentiary was present, they were by his 
orders admitted “gratis” to a sight of every part of the building. 
The military barracks were of course visited, and eagerly viewed; ‘and it 
is said that the complimentary Nationals expressed “ admiration and plea- 
sure at the excellent arrangements of each.” The theatres were crowded 
by masses of the Guards; and pleasant fraternization was set on foot by 
the performance alternately of French and English national music. There 
was universal shaking of hands in places of public resort, and on the part 
of the French the warmest expression of pleasure at the “ surprising ” 
frankness and cordiality of their reception here. 

On Wednesday a numerous deputation from the body waited on the 
Lord Mayor, at the Mansionhouse; the French Ambassador, by letter, be- 
F) ing an audience for his countrymen. The Chief Magistrate and se- 
veral of the Aldermen appeared in state robes, and conducted the deputa- 
tion from the chief entrance of the Mansionhouse to the Egyptian Hall; 
where the Lady Mayoress and a number of visiters had assembled. The 
Commandant of the Guards made a speech, and the Lord Mayor a 
replys both of which are reported. 

Commandant stated, that many of the members of the Parisian National 
Guard had accepted the invitation of the National Guard at Calais to visit them; 
and it having been suggested to them that as they were so near London, they 
could do nothing better than pay a visit to their excellent English friends in that 
capital, they had determined to adopt the agreeable advice of their fellow country- 
men. They felt that they could not visit the shores of England without paying 
their respects to the Lord Mayor of London, especially as they had met with the 
kindest reception from all ranks of the people in every part of this hospitable country. 
It was the ardent wish of the National Guard of Paris that the good understand- 
ing and the kind feeling which prevailed between the two countries should meet 
with no interruption; and the members of the body whom he represented would, 
he assured the Lord Mayor, ever bear in remembrance the great cordiality with 
which they had been received, and which was calculated to give an additional im- 
pulse to the good feeling which existed between the two countries. (Loud cheers 
From the whole body.) 

The Lord Mayor—*I hope, and believe, that these visits will have the effect of 
promoting and increasing good feeling and cordiality between the two countries; 
as I am convinced that much of the peace and tranquillity of Europe, the restora- 
tion of which is so much to be desired, will depend upon the continuance of a kind 
and friendly feeling subsisting between France and England. (Loud cheering.) 
I am most happy to see you all; and I trust that you will, during your temporary 
sojourn In London, avail yourselves of the opportunity of seeing as many of the 
public places and works of art as possible, and that you will return home gratified 
with the result.” (Great applause.) 

The Commandant then expressed an anxious hope that the Lord Mayor 
would pay the National Guard of Paris a visit, and receive from them, in 
their own country, their warm acknowledgments of the reception which 
they had met with in England. The Lord Mayor “affectionately re- 
sponded” to the invitation; and the members of the National Guard 
retired, and proceeded to visit the Royal Exchange, and other public 
buildings of the City. 

The Morning Post reports a visit to Claremont— 

“ We are assured that a deputation from the Parisian National Guards now in 
London have waited on the Comte de Neuilly, at Claremont, to offer their con- 
dolence with the royal exile on his altered fortunes; that they were very gra- | 
ciously received; and that the Comte expressed his regret that he could not pre- | 
sent them to his illustrious consort, in consequence of that august lady’s indis- 

ition; but added, that as he understood they were not to leave London for a | 
ew days, he should have much pleasure in introducing them, on a future occa- | 














sion, to the Comtesse de Neuilly. On their return to town, as we are further 
informed, the members of the deputation determined that at their next inter- 
view they would present to the Comte an address expressive of their devotednegs 
to his — and regret for his misfortunes; and this address, we understand, has 
actually been drawn up, preparatory to another visit to Claremont. The nameg 
of several of the members of this deputation have been communicated to us; but it 
must be obvious that the present state of feeling in Paris affords the most cogent 
reason for declining to give them publicity.” 

By Friday, most of the National Guards had left London; but a few are 
still seen in the streets. 


The Chartist prisoners, Ritchie, Lacey, Fay, Cuffey, and Dowling, who 
were convicted at the last Old Bailey Sessions and sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life, were removed on Monday to Millbank Penitentiary; where 
they will remain until their final departure for Van Diemen’s Land. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Thursday, George Bridge Mullins, sur- 
geon, was tried for treasonable conspiracy. he trial was similar in all its 
features to that of Cuffey and the other prisoners who were convicted at the 
September Sessions; Powell being again a principal witness. George Davis 
gave evidence that the prisoner laid before the “War Committee” a plan 
for barricading London. St. Paul’s was to be burnt if it could not be taken, 
The case occupied the whole of Thursday and yesterday, and continues today; 
protracted by the cross-examination of all the Crown witnesses at immense length: 
with the object of urging on the Jury that the conspiracy formed was wholly the 
work of the approvers themselves. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, William Trewbridge was tried for 
stealing a portmanteau containing goods the property of Messrs. Nicoll the tailors, 
at the Shoreditch terminus. The particulars of the case have been already men- 
tioned. He was convicted, and sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 

On Wednesday, Ann Trinham was tried for the murder of Alice, her child, by 
casting her into the Thames. The case was mentioned at the time of its occur- 
rence. The woman either fell or jumped from a steamer at night, with the child 
in her arms; and she was saved by a waterman, but her child was drowned, 
There was no evidence to prove that the woman did actually jump into the river 
—she might have fallen in; though, from her desponding and distressed condition, 
the former surmise was a natural one. Her counsel, Mr. Clarkson, made good use 
of the deficiency; Mr. Justice Maule, in summing up, referred to it; and the Jury 
quickly found the accused “ Not guilty.” 

Three Post-oftice letter-carriers were severally convicted of stealing letters con- 
taining money. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Monday, Henry Bramell with two aliases, a surgeon, 
was charged with marrying three wives. Certificates were produced showing 
that he had married Elizabeth Timley in 1843, Emily Georgiana Rose in 1847, 
and Hannah Amelia Bland in September of the present year, all three being now 
alive: two appeared at the court against him. Suspicions exist that this was not 
the whole extent of Mr. Bramell’s polygamy. With Miss Bland, a very young 
lady, he had become acquainted on the voyage from India, while he was acting as 
surgeon to the ship: he pretended to settle 3,000/. on her out of 5,000/. that had 
been left him; but the whole was an invention. He abandoned this wife at an 
hotel in Liverpool. The polygamist was remanded. 

White and Cartwright, two soldiers of the Grenadier Guards, have behaved in 
a very disgraceful manner to two French National Guards, part of the importa- 
tions that have visited London this week. The soldiers met the Frenchmen in 
Fleet Street; the National Guards offered to treat them; at the public-house, a 
half-sovereign was put down in payment for liquor; White took it up, paid the 

ublican, and pocketed the change; a squabble ensued; and when a policeman 
interfered, the soldier still tried to retain half-a-crown. He was taken into cus- 
tody; on which Cartwright attempted a rescve. They were produced at the 
Guildball Police-office on Tuesday; Alderman Gibbs sent White to prison for a 
month, and Cartwright, for the assault on the officers, for seven days. te addi- 
tion to the civil punishment, the military disgrace of dismissal from her Majesty's 
service is to be inflicted on the thief. } 

A young French officer was also hustled by the swell mob in Regent Street, and 
robbed of his watch and purse. 

At Worship Street Police-office, on Thursday, William Hunt, a miserable-look- 
ing man, was charged with attempting to utter three forged five-pound notes, 

urporting to be issued from the branches of the Bank of England at Manchester, 
irmingham, and Newcastle. Hunt offered to sell the notes at a public-house, 
for 41. each, stating that he had found them in the street; a constable was sent 
for; in the mean time, a companion, who looked like a Jew, made off. The notes 
were skilfully imitated, but they were pronounced bad at the Bank. Several 
forged notes have recently been passed on tradesmen at Milé-end, Wapping, and 
the neighbourhood; and two are supposed to have been changed by the Jew: 
both purported to be Newcastle notes, and were counterparts of the Newcastle 
forgery offered by the accused. Hunt persisted that he found the notes.—Re- 
manded, 

An organized system of fraud has just been discovered. Several men appear to 
have leagued together to give one another references and characters to enable 
each to defraud tradesmen of goods; which were immediately turned into money, 
while the tradesmen saw no more of their customers, the houses to which the 
property had been sent being speedily evacuated. Three men—Moor, Downing, 
and Birch—were charged at Southwark Police-office, on Monday, with having 
been concerned in several offences of the kind. Cases were proved against them; 
and Mr. Cottingham said he should eventually commit Moor for felony, and the 
others for conspiring to defraud; but they are to be brought up again next Mon- 
day. 

At Clerkenwell Police-office, on Saturday, Sarah Bishop and Avn May, two 
married women, sisters, were charged with the murder of Harriet May, a child 
three years old, the daughter of one of the prisoners. The women, with the 
children of May, seven in number, were in the most distressed condition: May's 
husband seems to have deserted her. The people of the house in which the 
women lodged said the deceased had been treated with cruelty. A surgeon 
stated that he had examined the body: there were marks of blows on various 
parts of the head; both collars-bones had been fractured, and had been united by 
chance; there were other marks of ill-treatment: death had been caused by rup- 
ture of a vessel in the head, from the blows inflicted, and doubtless death soon re- 
sulted from the emaciated condition of the child. | May said that the cbild died 
in her absence; from a fit, her sister told ber. Both were remanded. F 

The Coroner’s Jury have not been satisfied by the surgical evidence as to 
whether the effusion on the brain was caused by violence or was the result of dis- 
ease; and they have returned an open verdict. 


The Provinces. ; 
The Liberal electors of the West Riding of Yorkshire met at the Nor- 
manton Hotel on Tuesday week, to select a candidate for the representa- 
tion in place of Lord Morpeth, now Earl of Carlisle. Lord Milton presid: d: 
Mr. George Wentworth Fitzwilliam, M.P., Sir Crompton Stanfield, M.P., 





| W. S. Milner, M.P., Sir Charles Tempest, and representatives of all the 


important towns, were present. After much discussion, which resulted in 


“avert 
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camaeiaa 
some degree of mutual concession by different parties, the following mo- 
tion, proposed by the Mayor of Leeds, and seconded by the Mayor of 

Wakefield, was carried unanimously— 
“That the Honourable Charles Wentworth Fitzwilliam is a fit and proper per- 
son to represent the Liberal electors of the West Riding; and that the gentlemen 
nt do pledge themselves to give him their support, on receiving from him an 


assurance that he is favourable to the principle of free trade, to economical reform, | 


to a gradual and safe extension of the suffrage, and opposed to any further endow- 
ment of religion by the state.” 

A very large meeting of the Nottinghamshire gentry, of all parties, as- 
sembled at Mansfield, on Thursday, to devise the fittest mode of honouring 


the memory of the late Lord George Bentinck. The Duke of Newcastle | 
presided, and opened the proceedings with a speech of great length, and | 
much warmth of affectionate laudation. Earl Manvers took a leading part; | 
also Colonel Wildman, a Liberal politician, but a West Indian proprietor, | 


and “aman who yielded to none in the depth of his personal affection and 
respect for Lord George.” It was resolved to collect a county subscription 
for the purpose of erecting a lasting memorial of the deceased. A clause 
of the resolution, which proposed to engage that the memorial should be 
useful or charitable, was objected to by some gentlemen, who saw in it a 
“ deference to the low utilitarian spirit of the age”; and in the end the 
choice of memorial was left wholly to a managing committee. 


The Saffron Waldon Agricultural Society held its annual meeting for 
show of stock and competition in ploughing, yesterday week. Lord Bray- 
brooke presided ; Lord Sondes, Lord Walsingham, Mr. Octavius Duncombe, 


because it was the best means to effect their reformation. A severe punishment, 
therefore, in every such case, had been inflicted. The account on the whole ran 
thus—Out of 166 individuals, 71 were of good conduct; 40 were doubtful; 53 
turned out ill; and 2 were dead.” 

By the kindness of the founders of the County Asylum at Stretton-on-Dans- 
more, he was enabled to send there those boys who had no friends or guardians. 
The Asylum deserved to be more’ generally known and more largely supported. 
It was not a prison; there were no means whereby the boys might be restrained 
in it; and the means employed could only operate upon the mind and the heart; 
which, although at first sight might present a difficulty, was one of the best 
means of improvement. Up to 1827, the proportion of reformed was only 48 per 
cent; that is to say, when 100 boys were taken, 48 were reformed and 52 un- 
reformed. But in 1843, the improvement was such that the reformed amounted 
to 56 per cent upon the whole. In 1844, it reached 58; in 1846, 60 per cent; 
and in 1848, amounted to 65 per cent. He was sure they would agree with him 
that this was a very encouraging state of things. It showed that there were the 
means of improvement in operation; and that they had no reason to believe that 
the ultimatum had been reached because they had arrived at 65 per cent, was 
strengthened by the results of another institution, to which he would call their 
attention. He regretted that the paucity of the funds of this invaluable institu- 


| tion were limiting its means of good. 


M.P., and Major Beresford, M.P., were among the numerous gentry that | 


attended. 


nce of Mr. Coleman, an American, who has been some years in 
England and the countries of Western Europe, on an agricultura: tour— 
commissioned by certain public bodies to collect European knowledge on 


The usual routine of agricultural speeches was relieved by the | 


agricultural subjects for American use. Mr. Coleman made a speech full | 


of hearty national sympathy with this country, and of instructive matter 
to his audience; whom he warmed to enthusiasm by the animation of his 
oratory. Some of his facts on the agriculture of the Flemings, the only 
people who excel the English in any department of that pursuit, were re- 
markable. For example, in comment upon the Flemish maxim, “ With- 


out forage, no cattle; without cattle, no manure; without manure, no crop,” | 


he gave this statement— 

“The Flemish farmer keeps twice as many cattle as the English. 
valuer was sent to value the manure upon some land about to be sold; and 
he estimated the manure per acre at—how much do youthink? Was it at 10/.? 
Thirty shillings, one gentleman told him, was the usual price—at 15/.—at 20/— 
will any one bid more—it’s going; no, at 45/. per acre. And the party who had 
manured in this way was a shrewd man, who would not have put it on if he 
could not have seen his way to a fair return for it. Manure is, in fact, the life- 
blood—it is the foundation of agriculture. We hear of agricultural schools, and 
the researches of learned chemists, which are to turn everything into gold. Why, 
chemistry has long been well understood, at least to this extent, that we have not 
to learn the value of manure; and I say, let the chemist go on,—he will tell you 
what he has found when he discovers it; and in the mean time do you go on 
saving all the manure you can, and bestowing it with the most liberal hand.” 

Diverging from the more immediate topic, Mr. Coleman touched on 
education; and thence on the institutions of his own country and of this— 

“You call us a Democracy. We are not a Democracy; we are a Republic. We 
are governed by refinements, the tendencies of which are to place us under the 
wisest and the best men of the country, if these were carried out. What country 
do we come from? From England; and you are a Republic. A limited Monarchy 
is a Republic; and you have the principle of Democracy infused into it. The opi- 
nion of some is, that there is no liberty unless every man has his will; but if every 
man had his will, there would be no liberty at all. There cannot be any liberty 
enjoyed but under the strongest government—the stronger the government the 
more the liberty: but I do not say a despotic government.” 

He ended with hopes for increasing harmony between his native country 
and “the old fatherland "— 

“T can only pray that the sympathies that bind together these two nations of 
the earth in peace and civilization, the mother and daughter, the parent and child, 
may grow stronger and stronger. That which was considered the means of se- 

ation has become a bond of union; and may this union continue. If I could 

a man on either side of the water who could speak with indifference and com- 
mey of a war between the two couutries, I would hang him—I would hang 
im, for high treason to humanity, on the first tree | found. 1 am too much op- 
ressed with all 1 have seen in England to express my wishes as I could desire; 

t I earnestly pray for the continued prosperity, for the wealth, happiness, and 

glory of that magnificent, that great and glorious land, in which you live.” 


At the Birmingham Quarter-Sessions, held yesterday week, the Recorder, 





A } 


| habits. His illness was violent; retching being one of the symptoms, accomnpa- 


Mr. M. D. Hill, Q. C., took the opportunity of laying before the Grand | 


Jury the steps he had pursued for carrying into effect, so far as the law 
allowed him, the great principle of reformatory punishment. 

“Birmingham had given a memorable sanction to the reformatory principle, 
by causing to be erected a vast prison, at great but not unnecessary expense, 
in which, he was gratified to learn, the authorities had determined to adopt the 
reformatory system. He had had the pleasure of carefully inspecting the building, 
now nearly completed; and he could not forbear to express his admiration of the 
sacrifices which had been made, and made cheerfully, he was informed, by the 
rate-payers, fur so excellent a purpose. He trusted that in the end this would 
be found to be a wise outlay; that this liberality would be true economy, even 
in a pecuniary point of view, without reference to the high interests involved in 
the question of the reformation of offenders. * * * For a period of seven years, 
beginning early in the year 1841, he had acted on this plan with regard to ju- 
venile offenders—that when there was reason to believe that the person was not 
wholly corrupt, when there was reasonable hope of reformation, and when there 
could be found individuals kind enough to take charge of the young convict, 
(which at first sight would appear to present a great difficulty, but which in prac- 
tice furnished little impediment to the plan,) he had felt himself justitied in 
handing over the young to their care, under the conviction that there would be 

ter hope of amendment under such guardians than in the gaol of the county.” 
was now informed by the Police, that the proportion of the cases of reform 
Was largely increasing. The greatest care was taken to prevent imposition, and 
to ascertain with the utmost certainty the final results. Those results appeared 
to be as follows. “Out of 166 offenders, the conduct of 71 was good. Of the 
greater number of these the good conduct was of such long standing as to 
Warrant the assumption that their reformation was complete. The conduct 
of 40 was doubtful. Partly that was said because their conduct had not been 
Uite consistent, aud partly because some of them had been lost sight of. Of 53 
the conduct bad been bad: and he might observe he had felt it his bounden duty 
to take care, when a youth had had a chance of forsaking his evil ways, and 
Was again convicted before him, that his punishment was such as to show that it 
Was from no weakness, from no false indulgence, from no indisposition on the 
Qart of the Court to perform its duty, but that such a chance had been afforded 


| 


Mr Hill gave an account of the system pursued at Mettraye near Tours, which 
he lately visited; and stated, that though in the French management the propor- 
tion of officers to youths in custody was 120 officers to but 500 youths, yet the 
charges per head were far below those of the Warwick Gaol management for the 
custody of the County criminals. The French cost was 20/. a year, reduced 
to 12. by the criminal’s earnings; the English cost was 20/. a year without re- 
duction. 





On the 18th, a corpse was found near a hedge in the vicinity of Halstead, not 
far from Seven Oaks: it was that of a female about forty years of age; life ap- 
peared to have been extinct not more than twenty-four hours. The head, face, 
neck, and shoulders, were a mass of wounds and bruises; on the ground were 
several pools of blood, and the condition of the spot showed that the poor woman 
had struggled strongly for life. She appeared to have been slaughtered by blows 
from flints and kicks from nailed boots. The object of the crime seems to have 
been plunder only; the woman's pockets had been rifled. She is supposed to have 
been on her return from hop-picking, her fingers being stained as if from that 
employment; but the body was not recognized by the people of the neighbour- 
hood, nor could suspicion be fixed on any one as her assassin. A Coroner's Jury 
met on Monday, but the inquiry was adjourned. 

Rather more than a year ago, Mr. Smith, a wealthy farmer of Old Weston, near 
Huntingdon, died suddenly; though he had been a robust man, of temperate 


nied with the most agonizing suffering. Recently, Mr. Smith's widow married a 
Mr. Parsons; and soon afterwards discharged a servant who had long been in the 
employment of the Smiths. This woman has accused Mrs. Parsons of poisoning 
her former husband, and she says that she saw the potion administered. The 
Coroner had the body disinterred; it was examined by three surgeons; and event- 
ually the contents of the stomach were sent to London that Professor Taylor might 
analyze them. 

The passengers on the Ramsgate branch of the South-eastern Railway have had 
a fortunate escape. Early on the morning of the 20th, a luggage and fish train 
was on its way to London; on crossing a bridge or culvert over a branch of the 
Stour, three miles from Canterbury, the structure gave way; the engine, tender, 
and trucks, fell into the stream, or were scattered about the fields and railway; 
the engine having turned bottom upwards. Yet not one person was hurt. Not 
long before this accident, two passenger-trains had passed the bridge. It was 
evident on examination that recent floods had washed away the mortar and ce- 
ment of the piers supporting the road-way. 

Two men and a boy have been killed in a coal-pit near Dudley, by the fall 
of a vast mass of coal and earth, while they were working beneath. The disaster 
was quite accidental ; a pillar of coal left to support the roof having unexpectedly 
given way. 

Two fishermen have perished by the upsetting of a boat as they were at- 
tempting to enter the harbour at Scarborough: the people on the shore made 
signals to warn them from the attempt, but the fishermen took no heed of them 
till too late. 

A boy living at Great Clacton in Essex had been prohibited from playing with 
a gun; he secretly took it, loaded, from a cupboard, and concealed it in aditch; a 
little while afterwards, he tried to draw it out again by the muzzle—the gun 
went off, the charge lodged in his side, and he died in a few hours. 


IRELAND. 


The Irish journals publish a Papal rescript on the new Colleges, in their 
modified form. It states that extracts of the amended statutes have been 
submitted to the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide; which has some 
difliculty in pronouncing what may be the authority of the statutes accord- 
ing to the constitution of the English realm, but, considering the manifest 
dangers to the faith, the College could not be induced to mitigate its pre- 
vious decision of the 9th October 1847. This decision of the College the 
Pope sanctions and ratifies. The Pope, however, urges the formation of a 
Roman Catholic University, that Catholics may receive more ample in- 
struction “ without their religion suffering danger from that source "—that 
is, from its connexion with the Protestant state. 








It is stated that the Government contemplate an early augmentation of 
the Constabulary force in Ireland to 30,000 of all ranks. In addition to 
present Constabulary duties, the newly-organized body is to be employed 
in all descriptions of service for which the regular military are now re- 
quired; the whole or the greater part of the latter force to be withdrawn 
from Ireland. The increased force will be placed upon a new footing, and 
will comprise cavalry, infantry, (including rifle corps,) horse and foot ar- 
tillery. 


The Times formally announced on Wednesday, as if on authority, that 
the lives of the prisoners under sentence for high treason will be spared. 

The Dublin correspondent of the Morning Chronicle has a statement 
regarding Mr. Smith O’Brien more to be lamented than wondered at— 

“I regret to learn that a circumstance of a rather unpleasant nature took 
place with regard to this gentleman, in the gaol on Saturday last. It seems that 
Mr. O'Brien, while taking his accustomed exercise in the corridor of the prison, 
insisted on seeing one of his fellow convicts; and his wishes not being complied 
with, it is said he became violently excited, and proceeded to such extremities 
that he was obliged to be forcibly removed to his cell, and placed under greater 
restraints than had at first been considered necessary.” 

The Clonmel Special Commission has finished the trial of the leading 
State prisoners, and adjourned its sittings. 

On Friday, Mr. Whiteside resumed his defence of Mr. Meagher, with an elaborate 
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analysis of the oral evidence given by the Crown. He demanded of the Jury that 
they should absolutely throw aside Dobbin’s evidence, as unworthy of belief in 
the absence of corroboration—of corroboration which the Crown had full opportu- 
nity to give if that were a safe course. He criticized the speeches reported by 
the Police, and declaimed against the Government for using such instruments as 
the Police for such purposes as reporting. In conclusion he said—* Before you 
bring down upon yourselves the horror of shedding the blood of a fellow creature, 
be certain to demonstration that he is guilty. I demand an acquittal because the 
case is not proved—because justice requires it. Give your verdict in conformity 
with the law, and posterity will remember and bless you and your verdict, and 
say that, empanelled in a period of strong excitement in a case affecting human 
life, you gave that verdict between the prisoner and the Crown with fairness—the 
happiest duty you could perform. Words form the case against my client; a ver- 
dict of acquittal will strike down the unconstitutional doctrine of constructive 
treason, and vindicate the law.” 

Evidence for the defence was then given; chiefly of a character to /impugn 
Dobbin’s truthfulness. 

John Nugent stated that he was a member of the Red Hand Club, and became 
a member before Dobbin; whose admission he recollected. Neither Dobbin nor 
any one else was ever appointed a delegate from the club, and no person of the 
club ever armed himself. 

Mr. Kirwan, the solicitor for Mr. Meagher, stated that he had examined the 
balloting-papers for the Confederate Council of War. Dobbin had stated that 
Mr. Devin Reilly and Mr. Lalor had an equality of votes: Mr. Kirwan found that 
the number of votes on the first ballot was 16 for Mr. Reilly and 10 for Mr. Lalor. 

Some evidence was given to prove an alibi in regard to the attack on Widow 
M‘Cormack's house. 

Mr. Butt followed with argumentation on the law as applicable to the few facts 
which he admitted to be proved. Going to great length in his remarks, he prayed 
an adjournment. The Court at first refused; but afterwards yielded at the ear- 
nest entreaty of the prisoner. 

On Saturday, Mr. Butt’s speech was resumed and concluded. The prisoner de- 
clined to add any remark; saying— I have committed my case to counsel, whose 
abilities and genius I am satisfied with, and who have said all I could wish.” 
The Solicitor-General replied shortly; and the Lord Chief Justice summed up. 
He read the evidence of Dobbin verbatim, and told the Jury they were the sabe 
judges of its credibility. 

The Jury found a verdict of “ Guilty,” and added a recommendation to the 
mercy of the Crown “ on account of the prisoner's youth, and for other reasons.” 

On Monday, the prisoners, M‘Manus, O'Donohoe, and Meagher, were placed to- 
gether at the bar, and called on to say why sentence should not be passed on them. 

M‘Manus spoke first. In beginning he hesitated, with a brief emotion; but he 
quickly recovered himself, “ and with a firm voice, and that composure and pro- 
priety of manner which characterized him during his trial,” spoke as follows. 
‘My Lords, I trust I am enough of a Christian, and enough of a man, to under- 
stand the awful responsibility of the question which has been put to me. Stand- 
ing upon my native soil—standing in an Irish court of justice, and before the 
Trish nation—I had much to say why the sentence of death, or the sentence of the 
law, should not be passed upon me; but upon entering into this court I placed my 
life—and what is of more importance to me, my honour—in the hands of two 
advocates; and if I had ten thousand lives and ten thousand honours, I should be 
content to place them all under the watchful and glorious genius of the one, and 
under the patient zeal and watchfulness of the other. 1 am therefore content on 
this point, and I have nothing to say with regard to it. But I have a word to 
say which no advocate, however anxious and devoted he may be, can utter for 
me,—that, whatever part I may have taken in the struggle for my country’s inde- 
pendence, whatever part I may have acted in my short career, | stand before you, 
my Lords, with a free heart and a light conscience, to abide the issue of your sen- 
tence. And now, my Lords, this is perhaps the fittest time for me to put this 
sentiment upon record; I say that, standing in this dock, and about to ascend 
the scaffuld—-it may be tomorrow—it may be now, or it may be never—whatever 
the result may be, I wish to put this on record, that in the part I have taken I 
Was not actuated by enmity towards Englishmen; for among them I have passed 
some of the happiest - of my life, and the most prosperous; and in no part 
which | have taken was I actuated by enmity towards Englishmen individually, 
whatever I may have felt of the injustice of English rule in this island. There- 
fore, | have only to say, that it is not for having loved England less, but for 
having loved Ireland more, that I now stand before you.” (Applause in the 

allery.) 
4 O'Donohoe was pale, but collected. He begged to say, that the Law-oflicers of 
the Crown had conducted his case fairly, though strictly; and be found no fault 
with them, or with the evidence against him, as far as it was acted upon by the 
Jury. “ But,” said he, “Ido complain, that in such a county, the jurors sum- 
moned to try me, a stranger, for a political offence, were exclusively political op- 
ponents; and with such a panel, I regret that your Lordships did not, as my coun- 
sel requested, allow my Jury to be called from those who had not served or been 
rejected on a former trial. My Jury, thus selected, could not be supposed to over- 
come ull bias; and I believe they found a most mistaken verdict.” He also be- 
Sought the reservation of a legal point. “ Mr. Justice Moore, in his direction, 
told the Jury that if I assisted Mr. O'Brien while engaged in a treasonable design, 
I was guilty of treason, although I might not know of his intent; and from their 
recommendation it appears they found me guilty on that direction. To 
one unlearned in the law, and supposing that treason depended on intention, it 
Seems coutrary to common sense that I can participate in a treasonable design, of 
the existence of which 1 am ignorant. I do not, however, presume to dispute the 
law, as your Lordship has stated it: but no earthly judge is infallible; and, as 
the doctrine is so startling, and stamped with the authority of Mr. Justice Moore's 
high constitutional character, would form a precedent dangerous to the lives and 
liberties of the best men, [ humbly request your Lordships to reserve the point for 
the consideration of the Judges.” He alluded briefly and decorously to his own 
opinions and character, as “always tolerant, sincere, and consistent”; he grate- 
fully acknowledged “the eloquent and truly able defence generously given by 


Mr. Butt without fee or reward—given to a political antagonist”; and he thanked | 


the Court for a patient hearing. 

Mr. Meagher rapidly delivered a longer address. He is described as having “a 
little ostentatious display in his attitude, which gave some insight into one great 
feature in his character.” He spoke as follows. “ My Lords, it is my intention 
to say a few words only. I desire that the last act of a proceeding which has oc- 
cupied so much of the public time should be of short duration; nor have I the in- 
delicate wish to close this dreary ceremony of a state prosecution with a vain dis- 

lay of words. Did I fear that hereafter, when I shall be no more, the country I 

ave tried to serve would think ill of me, I might indeed avail myself of this 
solenin moment to vindicate my sentiments and my conduct: but I have no such 
fear. ‘The country will judge of those sentiments and that conduct in a light far 
different from that in which the Jury by which I have been tried and convicted 
have received them; and by the country the sentence which you, my Lords, are 
about to pronounce, will be remembered only as the severe and solemn attestation 
of my rectitude and truth. Whatever be the language in which my sentence be 
Spoken, | know that my fate will meet with sympathy, and that my memory will 
be honoured. In speaking thus, accuse me not, my Lords, of an indecorous pre- 
sumption. To the efforts I have made in the just and noble cause I ascribe no vain 
importance, nor do I claim for those efforts any high reward ; but it so happens, and 
it will ever happen so, that they who have tried to serve their country, no matter 
how weak their efforts may have been, are sure to receive the thanks and bless- 
ings of its people. With my countrymen I leave my memory, my sentiments, 


| period of three months. 








my acts—prondly feeling that they require no vindication from me this day. A 
Jury of my countrymen, it is true, have found me guilty of the crime of which I 
stood indicted. For this I entertain not the slightest feeling of resentment 
towards them. Influenced as they must have been by the charge of the Lord 
Chief Justice, they could have found no other verdict. What of that charge? 
Any strong observations upon it, I feel sincerely, would ill befit the solemnity 
of this scene; but I would earnestly beseech of you, my Lord—you, who 
preside on that bench—when the passions and prejudices of this hour shall have 
passed away, that you will appeal to your own conscience, and ask if it were a 
charge, as it ought to have been, impartial and indifferent between the subject 
and the Crown. 

“ My Lords, you may deem this language unbecoming in me, and perhaps it 
may seal my fate. But I am here to speak the truth, whatever it may cost. I 
am here to regret nothing I have ever done—to retract nothing I have ever said. 
I am here to crave with no lying lip the life I consecrate to the liberty of my 
country. Far from it. Even here, where the thief, the libertine, and the mur. 
derer have left their footprints in the dust—here, on this spot, where the shadows 
of death surround me, and from which I see my —_ grave in an unconsecrated 
soil is opened to receive me—even here, encircled by those terrors, the 
hope which beckoned me on to embark upon the perilous sea upon which I 
have been wrecked still consoles, animates, enraptures me. No, I do not 
despair of my poor old country. I do not despair of her peace, her liberty, 
her glory. For that country I can do no more than bid her hope. ry 
lift up this iske—to make her a benefactor to humanity, instead of being what she 
is, the meanest beggar in the world—to restore her ancient constitution and her 
native powers—this has been my ambition, and this ambition has been my crime, 
Jadged by the law of England, I know that this crime entails on me the penalty 
of death: but the history of Ireland explains this crime and justifies it. Judged 
by that history, I am no criminal—you [turning to M‘Manus] are no criminal— 
you [to O'Donohoe] are no criminal; and we deserve no punishment. Judged 
by that history, the treason of which I stand convicted loses all guilt, has been 
sanctified as a duty, and will be ennobled as a sacrifice. With these sentiments 
I await the sentence of the Court. Having done what I conceive to be my duty,— 
having spoken now, as I did on every occasion during my short career, what I 
felt to be the truth,—I now bid farewell to the country of my birth, of my 
passion, and of my death; the country whose misfortunes have invoked my sym- 
pathies, whose factions I have sought to quell, whose intellect I have prompted 
to lofty aims, whose freedom has been my fatal dream. To that country I 
now offer as a pledge of the love I bore her, and as a proof of the sincerity with 
which I thought, and spoke, and struggled for her freedom, the life of a young 
heart, and with that life all the hopes, the honours, the endearments, of a happy 
and an honourable home. Pronounce then, my Lords, the sentence the law 
directs, and I shall be prepared to hearit. 1 trust I shall be prepared to meet its 
execution. I hope I shall be able, with a pure heart and perfect composure to 
appear before a higher tribunal—a tribunal where a Judge of infinite goodness as 
well as of infinite justice will preside, and where, my Lords, many, many of the 
judgments of this world will be reversed.” (A murmur of applause ran through 
the court; and many persons were moved by the prisoner's words to tears.) 

Chief Justice Doherty pr led to pr sentence onthe prisoners. After 
deep consideration before entering the court, he had resolved not to prolong their 
stay at the bar by any lengthened observations; but he felt bound to state the 
unanimous opinion of the Court, that the verdicts could not honestly and consci- 
entiously have been other than they were. In reference to any legal doubts, he 
made this declaration—“ From the commencement to the conclusion of this Com- 
mission, which has now extended to the fifth week, there has been a perfect coin- 
cidence in the views of every member of this bench as to the law.” Mr. Meagher’s 
personal observations on the Lord Chief Justice Blackburne compelled a rebuke; 
which, however, was given with the gentlest diguity—* If the observations of the 
distinguished Judge who presides here did seem to you (and I can make every al- 
lowance for their doing = to press and bear severely upon you, perhap-, in a 
calmer moment, when you come to reflect upon it, you will see that it was from 
the very nature of the transactions themselves that those comments legitimately 
arose which appeared to you to press with undue severity upon you. Perhaps, 
when you come to reflect dispassionately, you will see this in the same 
light; and I trust that you may be more reconciled than you appear at 
present to the justice of the unhappy fate which awaits you, and which there 
is not an individual with a heart to feel who must not deeply deplore.” 
The recommendations accompanying each verdict had been sent to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, and with him alone the fate of those recommendations now rested. 
“The sentence of the law is, that you Terence Bellew M‘Manus, you Patrick 
O'Donohoe, and you Thomas Francis Meagher, be taken hence to the place 
whence you came, and be thence drawn on a hurdle to the place of execution, and 
that each of you be there hanged | the neck until you be dead; and that after- 
wards the head of each of you shall be severed from his body, and the body of 
each divided into four quarters, to be disposed of as her Majesty shall think fit: 
and may the Almighty God have mercy upon your souls.” 

The Judges left the bench; and the Governor of the Gaol and his assistant re- 
moved the prisoners; who bowed to the Court as they retired down the steps of 
the dock, and shook hands with their friends. 

There was a dead silence in court for a short time: then, says the Times 
reporter, “the noise of conversation became louder and louder, and at last the 
persons who perhaps had wept at the address of Mr. Meagher, forgot their sorrow 
in laughter, which sounded harshly and gratingly on the ear after the solemn 
words so recently listened to.” 

The Solicitor-General stated that he did not propose to proceed with the 
trials of the minor prisoners for the present; and on his application the 
Commission was formally adjourned ti!l the 5th of December. 

With respect to the men who refused to give evidence against Mr. 
O’Brien, the Judges have ruled that John O'Donnell, a farmer of the better 
class, and Richard Shea, a half-famished lad of about eighteen years old, 





| are to be imprisoned for one year from the Ist of October, and fined 102; 


and in default of paying the fine, they are to be further imprisoned for & 
Edmund Egan, the other man who refused to 


give evidence, is now in custody ona charge of high treason; and true 





bills have been found against him. 

The Pilot states on authority that Mr. John B. Dillon has landed safely 
at New York. 

The Dublin Commission opened its sittings on Monday, but has not yet 
tried any case of interest. True bills of indictment for felony under the 
recent act have been found by the Grand Jury against Mr. Gavan Daffy, 
in addition to those presented at the August sitting of the Commission. 
The trial will probably commence by next Monday. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Edinburgh Courant states that some illegality has been discovered 
in the constitution of the Local Board of Health; as the General Board has 
no authority to delegate its powers. In this state of things, the Daily News 
correspondent states that the sanatory care of the city had to be coufided 
to the Commissioners of Police and the parochial boards. But the great 
parish of St. Cuthbert’s refused to unite with the other boards in common 
plans, and the result is that three-fifths of the city are in a state of neglect. 
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——— 
Mr. Robert D. Ker, Secretary of the Scottish Central Railway Company, | 
has published an exculpatory account of the Dutchess of Sutherland's treat- | having been taken on that point, the Government was beaten, by 503 to 


ment on that line, in pursuance of the rules against Sunday travelling. 

“ On the morning of Saturday, between nine and ten o'clock, when accidentally 
at the station, I was informed, through a second hand, that her Grace had sent to 
inquire if she could be carried forward by the mail-train on the following day. To 
the question I replied, that being precluded by a vote of the shareholders from 
carrying passengers on Sunday, it would be impossible to comply with her Grace's 
wishes; the inquiring party answering, that the Dutchess would in that case pro- 
ceed by the Edinburgh and Northe ru train, advertised to carry pas-engers on 
Sundays, and which starts forty minutes before the Central mail train, or perhaps 
wait till the following day. The messenger did not call upon me. I received no 
letter upon the subject. I am sure every one connected with the railway would 


circumstances attending it been made known to them; but no candid man will 
blame the parties complained of for not doing what in ordinary cases they bad no 

wer to do, nor yet for declining to incur the responsibility of meking a special 
exception in favour of her Grace, ignorant as they were of those facts of the case 
which constituted the elements of its specialty, and seeing there were twenty-four 
hours to make other arrangements, and other means of accomplishing the object 
with equal speed.” 

The Secretary denies all the assertions about an application being made 
to him for a final auswer, and his reply of “ No.” He had no application, 
and made no answer; and did not hear of the occurrence till several hours 


after the Dutchess had departed. 


The Velocity, a steamer trading between Aberdeen and Newcastle, has been 
wrecked on the rocks at the mouth of Aberdeen harbour. A sea forced her on 
the point of the breakwater; a second turned her round, and a third threw her on 
the rocks; the ship parted in the centre, and soon began to break up. There were 
seven passengers and a crew of twenty. Quly one of several boats could be got 
afloat; but in this eight persons made the shore. The rest of the peo, le were on 
the quarter-deck; which, fortunately, floated into comparatively smooth water: 
after considerable delay, a life-boat put off from shore, and al! were rescued. The 
master a seaman were hurt. 





Horeiqn and Colonial. 


election of President, which has been expected to take place about the 10th 


of December. 


| 259. 


M. Thiers opposed the course of deferring the discussion; and a division 


The debate was adjourned till next day. 

On Saturday, M. Thiers made a brilliant and effective oration in oppo- 
sition to the principle of M. Deville’s amendment, and in support of rem- 
placement. 

Whether viewed in a social or a military aspect, the new principle was bad. 
To interdict substitutes, would shock the great majority in the country, and it 
would tend to utterly ruin the army. 

He answered the objections arising out of the supposed violation of equality, 
He thought the present system had most of real equality. “ Experience had 
shown that the substitutes, by an immense majority, came from the country dis- 


Soe - rat | - | tricts: the countryman, who was thus removed from the fields to enter the army, 
have been ready to facilitate her Grace's journey by every possible means had the t 


found himself better lodged, better dressed, better fed than before. (/nterrup- 
tion; marks of denial.) Yes, better fed and better taught. (/resh interrup- 
tion.) He maintained that the countryman who entered the army was better fed, 
more moral. But on the other hand, the person whom he replaced was in all 
probability a young man who had studied medicine or law, or some liberal pro- 
fession. Would he not find his career broken if he could not find an opportunity 
to be replaced? Would he not, when he entered the army at twenty years of age 


| to remain there seven years, find hi. self a man ruined in hope, discontented—an 


| proved by the change ? 


| spirits. 


General Cavaignac’s position dces not seem materially 


improved by his recent political tactics; but his personal characteristics | 


heighten the regard of his friends and disarm some of his enemies. The 
favourite candidate, however, is still Louis Napoleon, both in Paris and the 
provinces. His late failure in the tribune seems to have influenced his 
position but little. 
omit the favourable moves which his advisers prompt. <A report having 
lately been circulated that an émeute was about to take place in his name, 
he sent a memorandum to the public papers to this effect—- 

“ Well-informed persons having assured M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte that cer- 
tain persons were labouring secretly to prepare an émeute in his name, with the 
evident purpose of compromising him in the eyes of sincere Republicans and the 
friends of order, M. Louis Napoleon has decided to inform M. Dufaure, Minister 
of the Interior, of the reports; and indignantly rejects all —— in pro 
ceedings so completely contrary to his political opinions, and so entirely at vari- 
ance with the conduct he has pursued since the 24th February.” 

M. de Lamartine is making a tour of the provinces. The covert object 
of canvassing for the Presidency having been publicly ascribed to him, he 


has, in a letter to a friend at Bordeaux, “ expressly declined that honour, in | 


the most unequivocal manner.” 

Marshal Bugeaud has come forward as a candidate for the department of 
the Charente Inférieure, and it is supposed will be elected. 

The Ministry has undergone further change. M. Goudchaux—beaten 
upon a conciliatory motion made by him in the Assembly on Tuesday, 


unwilling soldier? Was he not likely to be less ardent in the service, to which 
he considered that he had descended, than the countryman, who felt himself im- 
But this would constantly occur if the system of substi- 
tutes were interdicted; and the result would be, that far from equality being pre- 
served by that practice, the countryman bad his situation in life improved, whilst 
the young man of liberal education found his position altogether deteriorated.” Com- 
pulsory personal service would be a dreadful, an irrational tyranny. 1t was the sys- 
tem of the barbarous nations of old. There every man was a soldier, but no person 
was perfectly disciplined; and the result was, that the military force was easily 
beaten. “Why was this? Because the vocation of the soldier was not attended 
to; for where every one was obliged to be a soldier, few were good ones; as those 
men amongst them who loved arms, and who, if commingled wih others of the 
same stamp, would have become obedient, disciplined, and effective, lost their 
moral strength when deteriorated by the contact of more sluggish, less devoted 
Yes, a speciality, a natural vocation, was required to constitute efficient 


armies. The same was the case for the navy. Never bad the naval force of any 


. . 2s 2. @ : . _ | country become famous if the seamen were not as it were specially educated for 
France.— The prominent topic in the Paris journals is the approaching 


their duty—had not a natural leaning towards the sea: the naval annals of Eng- 
land and Holland were there to prove it. But, leaving aside the situation of the 
private soldiers of the French army, what, he would ask, was the system followed 
hitherto iu France for the supply of the officers of the army? First he might 
remark, that no officers in Europe were considered better than those of the French 
army, and those of few states were equal to them: whence was this superiority ? 


| Why were they so sure of themselves in every conjuncture? why did they so 


to refuse inquiry into the accounts of the Provisional Government—has | 


retired from the Finance Ministry in disgust, or in weariness of his irksome | 
of the Continent. 


labours. As the personal character of this gentleman stands very high, 
his retirement caused a considerable fallin the French funds. His suc- 
cessor is M. Trouvé Chauvel, late Prefect of the Seine, and formerly a 
banker at Mons. Dr. Recurt is the new Prefect. 

The decree of the National Assembly raising the state of siege was pub- 
lished in the Moniteur of the 20th instant. The closed clubs immediately 
opened, and suppressed newspapers reappeared. But in the same gazette 
appeared a more stringent law against the press and the clubs, which the 
Assembly passed with the other jaw; and some of the reopened clubs have 
again been provisionally suppressed. Socialist banquets are given in Paris; 
the speeches at which, though trite and uninteresting, cause some anxieties 
to Government. 

The discussion of the Constitution in the Assembly was finished on 
Monday night; but there will be a revision of it, (which is expected to be 
very brief,) before it is formally proclaimed. 


that of teaching all the infantry the artillery service, in addition to their 
present drill. 

In the National Assembly, on the 20th instant, a debate of considerable 
interest commenced on an amendment moved by M. Deville to the article 
of the Constitution regulating military service. The o'd rule allows, as 
the English Militia system does, the purchasing of substitutes by those 
unwilling to give personal service. M. Deville proposed to follow the plan 
of Prussia, and abolish remplacement. The motion was approved in prin- 
ciple by General Lamoricitre, the Minister of War; but it was energeti- 
cally opposed by M. Thiers and his party. 

General Lamoriciére, however, qualified his support. He had hoped that 
the Constitution would be voted sooner, and that the law on recruitment 
would be discussed soon after; but there was no longer any chance of that. 
He therefore demanded the postponement of the question, and its reference 
to the organic laws. The present law would be sufficient for the present. 

“The present law is of easy application; it furnishes a good army. 
be preserved for the present, for it is one of those things which must not be inter- 
fered with before it can be replaced with advantage. The army protects the 
country from foreign aggression, and is the safeguard of order and liberty at 
home; it is necessary that it should have confidence in the principle in the name 
of which it acts. In those moments of crisis when the Monarchy was overthrown, 
you saw the army hesitating; and that was because it acted in the name of a 
principle which it knew to be weak. Now that we are entered on the great prin- 
ciple of the sovereignty of the people, the army will do its duty.” The word 
remplacement was yet undefined, and ought not to be inserted in the Constitu- 
tion. Moreover, the subject could not be intelligently discussed till the Recruit- 
ment Bill had been seen by the Assembly, 


. A is , sone the confidence of thei > ’ wing to their education. 
He preserves & discreet unobtrusiveness, but does not | strongly possess the confidence of their men? All was owing t 


The tiers-état, which constituted the enormous mass of population—which, in 
fact, had taken the place of the old nobility since 1789—furnished the great bulk 
of the officers in the French army. Families in easy circumstances sent their 
sons to the military schools; to enter which, be it remembered, a certain instruc- 
tion was already required; and there they perfected themselves in those various 
branches of knowledge which were allowed to be necessary for military commands 
merit frequently gave them their commission more promptly, and hence a lau- 
dable emulation was kept up. These young men, well-instructed in their pro- 
fession, full of spirit, and generally enlightened, were the very men best calculated 
to lead on troops in the hour of danger. By the system which would put down 
substitutes, this system of instruction would lose half its value, since the most 
eflicient officers were nothing without brave and well-disciplined soldiers; and to 


| nas the latter, where every man was forced to serve, would be impossible, 
sf 


ence, the new system would clearly tend to destroy the army, both men and 
officers.” j 

France held a middle place between the extreme systems of England and 
Prussia. The English, having great respect for personal right, had no forced ser- 
vice. Their soldiers were soldiers by choice and vocation, and it was not unusual 
in England to see men pass their lives in the army: the consequence was, that 
the Evglish army was not the pleasantestto meet. (Good-humoured laughter.) 
But the system practised in England could only produce armies of a limited size 
—sufficient for that country, which, as an island, 2i4 not require the large armies 
Hence, when Napoleon menaced her with a descent from Bou- 
logne, the system was temporarily changed, and the mass of the male population 
were called out in the Militia. The Benke army is diflerently constituted. 
Every man is obliged to serve; but because of this universal service, the time is 
limited to a year or eighteen months; and, in the opinion of Prussian officers, that 
system is not the best. 

It has been said that every man in France is naturally a soldier—that six 
months are sufficient to make a conscript perfect in all his exercises; and the 
young Garde Mobile is pointed to as a case in point. There is no question that in 
France the military spirit prevails strongly; but that is not enough to constitute 
an army; two or three years are not of much avail to make an army. If all 
were to be called on to serve, oue corps would be sound and high-spirited, the 
next perhaps listless and discontented: or, again, one corps would be composed of 
a greater number of the well-educated, and then they reasoned on the orders 
given; whilst the next would think only of passive obedience. An army so con- 


| stituted can do but little, for it is badly organized—its parts are not homo- 


It must | 


A . ont “me . , | geneous. 
An important change in military training is said to be contemplated— | 8 ts 


Any ariny animated with a good spirit may gain a victory, but it is 
only one organized as above described that can effect a safe retreat in the face of 
anger, 

In conclusion, M. Thiers conjured the Republicans of all shades of opinion not 
to destroy the present system established in the army, constituting as it did the 
great force of the country. He doubted not that they loved Republican institu- 
tions sincerely; but, on the plea of introducing the principle of equality every- 
where, to introduce a new system into the army, would be to love it much—to love 
it ill—and to love it blindly. (Applause, which lasted several minutes.) 

General Lamoriciére briefly opposed the arguments of M. 1 hiers. 

A remarkable personal scene then occurred. 

General Lebreton strong!y opposed the opinion expressed by the Minister of 
War, that a regular and well-disciplined army might one day become a danger for 
liberty. It was necessary to instil into the country and into the army the Repub- 
lican virtues of self-denial, disinterestedness, devotedness, and Jove of country. 
Such sentiments he had always found in the army, and he could not conceive 
that it ever could be a danger for the country. No, there would never be danger 
from the army, unless it should see chance and fortune confer the highest ranks 
—( Murmurs of astonishment)—uniless it saw favouritism and camaraderie alone 
determine all appointments. (Aenewed marks of astonishment.) 

General Cavaignac—* What is the meaning of these remarks ?” 

General Lebreton—* They are reflections which | make to the Minister of War. 
The true army, the army which bas grown old under its colours, will never be a 
danger for liberty. 1 have just pointed out the only danger to the Minister. I 
shall not enter into any further details, but shall vote for the maintenaace of the 
system of substitutes in the army.” 

General Lamorici¢re—“ I did not at all expect such an iuterpellation; but the 
allusion is so clear that it is impossible for me not to reply. beg the gallant 
General to point out (for there is something in what he has said which touches 
me very sensibly) in what, and how, I have ever deviated from the path of legal- 
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ity. In whatever manner the selection of appointments is made, there is a cer- 
tainty of always finding some who are discontented. In all the promotions from 
sections which have been made, I have not only looked at the services which have 
been rendered, but those which still may be. The manner of rewarding men differs 
according to people’s feelings and ideas. All that I can now say is, that if I have 
violated the existing laws, it is necessary that General Lebreton should fix a day 
on which my acts may be discussed.” 

General Cavaignac ascended tie tribune with unusual quickness and said—“ I 
have hitherto refrained from speaking on the question under discussion, and I 
should not have ascended the tribune, if the expressions of General Lebreton had 
not called for an answer which the Minister cannot make. General Lebreton, 
looking at the Minister of War in his seat, has spoken of ‘chance’ and‘ fortune’; 
General Lebreton was, like me, in Africa; he remained there long, and he knows 
whether it was ‘chance’ or ‘fortune’ which brought that man where he is. 
(Movement.) As to myself, citizens, if I have a surprise to —, and who 
have watched him for fifteen years, it is to find him in the second place when I 
am in the first. (/enewed movement, and cries of “ Trés bien!” from the 
Left.) One thing astonishes me above all: it is that you, Monsieur, [to General 
Lebreton, ] who were, like us, in Africa—who have followed all his labours—that 
you could not find another cause for his elevation but ‘ chance’ or ‘ fortune ’!” 

Noise. 

‘ Geonzal Lebreton—“ When I ascended the tribune to vindicate the interests 
and rights of the army, which it must be said have been long neglected, I did not 
expect to meet as my opponent the President of the Council, who has always 
known how to respect those rights. I speak of acquired rights, of legal pre- 
scriptions, which have been violated; and since I am compelled to go farther in 
what | have said-——” 

Numerous Voices—* Enough, enough. Question !” 

General Lebreton—* Those interruptions are useless; they will not prevent me 
expressing my opinion. I speak of acquired rights and legal prescriptions; and 
if ] do not prove that the Minister has violated those rights, 1 am ready to sub- 
mit to the blame which may be attached, not to unjust and ill-founded but to 
calumnious accusations.” Then, turning to the Ministers’ bench as he was de- 
scending from the tribune, he added, “ You are here to have the truth told you.” 

On the demand of the Minister of War, Monday was fixed for General 
Lebreton to make his charges in distinct form. 

On Wednesday, in the course of some interpellations and explanation’ 
on the subject of a Socialist banquet at Passy, M. Dufaure, the Minister 
of the Interior, expressed regret that the note addressed to him by M. 
Louis Napoleon had been published in the papers: no such émeute as Louis 
Napoleon denounced had been contemplated. M. Pierre Bonaparte replied, 
and uttered something which called from M. Clement Thomas a violent 
attack on the Bonaparte family: he declared that M. Louis Napoleon was 
no candidate for the Presidency, but for the Imperial dignity. M. Pierre 
rushed to the foot of the tribune, and challenged the speaker before all the 
Assembly. 
called to order by name; and calm was not restored till the most excited 
members had left the hall, in dudgeon. The President suspended the sit- 
ting, and himself left the hall; and challenges were afterwards formally 
exchanged, in the Salle des Pas Perdus, between M. Thomas and Pierre 
Bonaparte. 

Avustria.—The aspect of affairs is materially changed. Early in the 
week, the accounts stated that Auersperg and Jellachich had withdrawn 


from Vienna to Inzersdorff; where they seemed to hold the Hungarian | 


troops in check. Meanwhile, the Diet had further organized its rule in 
Vienna, and taken every step to assume a strong part in negotiation with 
the Emperor. The military position of Vienna on the 17th was thus de- 
scribed— 

“ Our condition is still decidedly military; we are in a state of siege. Within, 
numerous bodies of armed men are organized; and whilst outside the walls every 
commanding position is occupied, such as the Belvedere and the Leopoldstadt, 
bodies of troops from Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, are advancing incessantly 
and hemming in the city. The chief command of our defences has been in- 
trusted to the Commander-in-chief of the National Guard, Messenhauser, and to 
Lieutenant-General Bohm, who gave proofs of great military skill and courage 
at the battle of Ostrolenka. Both are indefatigable in their labours; and both of 
them—which is curious enough under existing circumstances—enjoy the public 
confidence in an equal degree. Messenhauser obtained his by giving publicity 
to all his acts. Placards, put up at the corner of every street, announce to the 
population what measures have been taken, and what has occurred during the 
night. General Bohm is day and night on horseback, visiting the different points 
of defence. 


“The National Guards, students, and workmen, who have now been eight | 
days on duty in the rain and damp, are somewhat relieved by the organization | 


of new forces; but their impatience, in the state of suspense and uncertainty 

we live in has made them restless, almost disaffected. Some of the lower orders 

have also committed acts of depredation, which we trust are only isolated facts. 
“As the enemy retired yesterday to a greater distance from the city, the 


skirmishing has ceased; and the consequence is that some of the shops are | 


reopened and traffic is partly resumed. Our postal communications are only 
open on one side.” 

Letters were addressed to the Ban and to Count Auersperg, again calling 
on them to abandon their hostile position. The Count replied with stick- 
ing to his old point, that he awaited the appointment of a responsible Min- 


istry of War, but would contine himself to a position of defence and vigi- | 
The Ban informed the Diet that they had only to order the Hun- | 
garians to retire, and he would retire after them. He repeated, that he was | 


lance. 


an Imperial general, on Imperial ground, with Imperial troops. 
Deputations from the Diet left Vienna almost daily, to beseech inter- 


views with the Emperor at Olmiitz, and urge on him a policy of concession | 


and recouciliation. On the 15th, one waited on him with an address drawn 
up by Borrosch, which contained the prayer for an international convention. 
The Emperor received the deputation courteously, and gave the following 
reply; which the Vienna papers regard as a “ puzzling emanation "— 

_“‘ L see with pleasure, from the address sent to me by the Diet, that it has in 
view the general benefit of all the different people of the Austrian empire: and 
the endeavours of the Diet to oppose rising anarchy receive my perfect approba- 


tion. 1 for my part shall neglect nothing towards the reéstablishment of the | 


hecessary quiet and safety in the capital, and to procure the Diet every possible 
facility for its further deliberations.” 

The Diet deemed this reply so unsatisfactory that it sent another address 
on the 17th, requiring, as a sine qui non, the removal of the Imperial 
troops from Lower Austria, and the nomination of a responsible Ministry. 

But affairs now took a uew turn: it was known that the Hungarians had 
retired within their own frontier, and refused to march again in aid of 
Vienna. In the House of Representatives at Pesth, on the 14th September, 
Kossuth announced the withdrawal of his army, and professed to state the 
cause. He expressed his gratitude for the sentiments expressed by the 
citizens of Vienna, but regretted at the same time that “no official declara- 
tion came from that quarter.” As an advance would under such circum- 


‘The Assembly became excessively confused; speakers were | 


stances have been an invasion, he withdrew his army, and he should look 
only to defending his fatherland. 

On the other side, the Emperor, on the 16th September, fulminated g 
manifesto against Vienna, as the theatre of the most wild and degraded 

assions. 

. He declares that the governing insurgents there had retained their power by an 
act of horror having but one parallel in history, by unholy terrorism, and by 
the wildest intoxication of those they rule. Further tolerance of such thi 
would bring the monarchy to ruin, and establish unbounded despotism ; and there- 
fore, though with a bleeding heart, the Emperor would oppose shameless rebellion 
in his residentiary city, and wherever else he should find it, by force of arms, un- 
til he had quelled it, and handed over the murderers of his faithful servants Lam- 
berg and Latour to avenging justice. He appoints Prince Windischgriitz to the 
chief command of all the troops in the whole of his dominions, except those under 
Radetzky in Italy; and he gives the Prince full power to do all things “ according 
to his judgment within the shortest time.” 

After conquering a peace, it will be the task of his Ministers, in unison with 
the Constituent Diet, to concert regulations which, without infringing liberty, will 
secure the authority of the laws. 

The proclamation is dated from Olmiitz, and is countersigned by Wes- 
senberg. 

Prince Windischgriitz was on his way towards the troops before Vienna, 
with a considerable army and a large park of artillery. Part of his force 
arrived at Lundersberg on the 17th. 

Care or Goop Hore.—Her Majesty’s ship Rosamond has brought 
news from the Cape to the 9th September. 

Sir Harry Smith crossed the Orange river on the 26th August, with g 
sufficient force (the numbers are not given) to attack Pretorius; and the lat- 
ter retired with some strategic rapidity and skill to a strong position at Boem 
Plaats, on the Kroom Elleboog river. The road to his front was by a pass 
through a succession of low hills. An official description of the fight follows— 

“On a reconnoitering party, accompanied by his Excellency, approaching the 
first ridge, the rebels suddenly sprung up, and opened a heavy fire upon them. 
| The left of their position was, however, quickly carried by the Rifle Brigade, 
Forty-fifth, and Ninety-first regiments; the artillery (six-pounders) opening at 
the same time a very effective fire. The rebel’s right, having been considerably 
thrown forward, was gallantly attacked by the Cape Mounted Rifles, under the 
orders of Lieutenant-Colonel Buller, and driven back towards the pass, in the direc- 
tion of which the enemy were now at every point hurrying, pursued from ridge to 
ridge of the low hills by her Majesty's troops, and suffering great loss as they retired 
from the guns which opened upon them wherever they could be brought to bear. 
It was afterwards found that twelve men had been killed by one well-directed 
round shot. On reaching the summit of the pass, the enemy made a bold though 
fruitless effort to maintain their position; but, by a combined attack of the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, with a bedy of the Griqua Auxiliaries, they were at length driven 
from this their last position: on abandoning which, they fled in the utmost dis- 
order and in all directions, over the plain beyond, leaving behind them many 
horses and various articles of dress. 

“ His Excellency continued the pursuit for several miles, and until it was dark; 
but, it being evident that the rebels were completely broken, he halted for the 
night at Calver Fontein. In the hope of overtaking and capturing the train of 
| waggons, he marched next morning, the 31st, at two o'clock, for Bethany, which 
he reached early in the day; and then ascertained that the enemy’s camp no 
longer existed, they having fled, with their waggons, in all directions. On the 
march, evidence was everywhere afforded of the precipitate retreat of the rebels; a 
number of horses, &c., having been left on the road; 49 of the enemy were counted 
dead upon the field. Their wounded may be considered upwards of 150.” 

On the Government side, seven officers were wounded, and 47 men killed 
or wounded. It is also stated that Sir Harry Smith himself was wounded, 
in the knee; but the official accounts do not mention this. 

Sir Harry Smith had issued a proclamation before the action, in the Na- 
pier style. After recapitulating the past, and characterizing the advantage 
which had been taken of his toleration by Preturius, Sir Harry proceeded— 

“Choose, therefore, war or peace. The one I will ay prosecute; the 
other I will secure for the benefit of good men and God’s church; and I will es- 
tablish such military posts as shall not be subject to insult in futnre. 

“Pretorius is an outlaw, a proscribed man; and I will never communicate 
— him; the proclamation offering 2,000/. for his apprehension remains in fall 
orce. 

“ Some of you rebels, I know, have large sums of money in the colony: beware, 
if you fire a shot, lest 1 seize them to assist in defraying the expenses of this out- 
| break, which you have so treacherously and traitorously brought about, and in 
reimbursing, where possible, the good men for the losses they have suffered by 
your invasion, your threats, and your robberies. 

“The native chiefs are under the sovereignty of her Majesty, and can make 
no; treaty that is binding till ratified by her Majesty’s representative. Any trea- 
ties, therefore, that they may have been forced into by the rebels, are null and void. 

“ As I advance, whatever armed party awaits me I shall regard as having fired 
the first shot, and the blood be on their heads: thus murder and rebellion become 
united. 

“So soon as I reach Winberg, I will hear what Mynheer Potgeiter and all 
peaceable men and loyal subjects have to represent to me for the general benefit.” 

Inp1a.— The overland Indian mail has brought accounts from Calcutta 
to the 8th and Bombay to the 15th September. The news is very scanty. 
An overwhelming British force was under the walls of Moultan, on the 
29th of August; but the attack was still delayed till the arrival of the 
siege-artillery, probably about the 4th September. : 

‘The disturbances in the Hazareh country continue: Captain Abbott 1s 
reported to have been attacked by a force under Chuttur Singh, and forced 
to throw himself into the fortress of Attok. He is said to have received 
clear proofs of Goolab Singh's complicity with the Dewan of Moultan. 

West Inpies.—The West Indian mail-steamer Trent arrived at South- 
ampton on Wednesday, with advices from Jamaica to the 22d September. 
The most interesting news is that of the convalescence of Sir Charles Grey; 
who was so far recovered that he would return from his country residence 
to Spanish Town on the 27th. An engry contest was proceeding about the 
voting of public service money, and the 50,0001. of Receiver-General’s notes. 

In the House of Assembly, on the 19th September, a bill to authorize 
the issue was brought up for a second reading; and was thrown out by the 
casting-vote of the Speaker. On the following day, the House adjourned 
till the 24th October. 

The Combined Court of Demerara was still, on the 19th September, aa- 
journed sine die. 

The Negroes of Tobago, on the 20th September, were returning to work 
at reduced wages. 

Unitep Stares.—The Halifax mail-steamer America arrived at Liver- 
pool on Monday night, with advices from New York of the 11th instant. 
The newspapers are full of the Presidential election; which now seems 
certain to result in favour of General Taylor. Several meetings of im- 
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sania tase held: a “great Mass meeting of the cartmen of New 
Fork,” to express their approval of General Taylor as President; a “ Free- 
soil meeting” in the Park by torch-light, at which speeches were delivered 

John Van Buren and others; and “a great German Mass meeting ” to 
receive Herr Hecker at Tammany Hall, for the purpose, says the Herald, 
“to hear from his lips—just fresh as he is, a refugee from tyranny, and 
coming from the wonderful scene of German Republican struggle—an ac- 
count of the efforts, the doings, the hopes, and the prospects of Repub- 
licanism in Europe, and especially in Germany.” 


Miscellaneous. 





It is currently reported and generally believed in the fashionable world, | 


that her Majesty the Queen has the intention of commencing what is called 
the season ata very early period this winter, by making the beginning 
of the usual Court ceremonies in the month of November, instead of delay- 
ing them until a late period in February and coutinuing them to so late 
a period as really to turn summer into winter.—Standard. 

A Cabinet Council was held at the Foreign Office on Tuesday afternoon. 
The Ministers present were Lord John Russell, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Minto, Sir George Grey, Viscount Pal- 
merston, Earl Grey, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Earl of Auck- 
land, Sir John Hobhouse, Mr. Labouchere, Lord Campbell, the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, and the Earl of Carlisle. The Earl of Clarendon was also 

esent. The Council sat three hours; and, it is understood, inter alia de- 
termined the fate of the Irish State criminals. 

Another Council, with a full attendance of Ministers, was held on Wed- 
nesday. 

Lord John Russell has appointed next Monday, at one o'clock, to re- 
ceive the deputation from the Peace Congress at Brussels, with an address 
from that body to the British Government. 


The attention of the public will, on Tuesday next, be directed toa 
remarkable movement in one of our Universities. The Senate of Cam- 
bridge, and (ere long, we believe) the Convocation of Oxford, propose to 
decide on measures of organic reform, the substance of which has been 
framed by committees specially delegated by them for that purpose. The 
nature, powers, and tendencies of the governing bodies in these great cor- 
porations, will, we imagine, for the first time have a chance of being gene- 
rally understood ; and, if this improved understanding be the only result of 
the proposals in question, we shall be satisfied for the present.— Morning 
Chronicle. 


At Cambridge, on Thursday, Mr. Bateson of St. John’s College, a 


Liberal, was elected Public Orator of the University, in preference to Mr. 
Williams of King’s College, a Conservative: the numbers were—Bateson, 
458; Williams, 396. 


It is said in Paris that Louis Philippe and the Government have come to 
an understanding with respect to the private property of the Orleans 
family in France. The Count de Montalivet is to be “ liquidateur”; and 
aloan of twenty-four millions is to be raised to pay the most pressing 
claims on the property, and for the immediate support of the members of 
the family now in England. Louis Philippe is said to have bound himself, 
if this plan be ugreed on, to pay regularly to the Dutchess of Orleans her 
dowry of a million of francs per annum. The Government wished M. 
Dupin to be liquidateur, but this was objected to by Louis Philippe. 

The Earl and Countess of Clarendon, with their family and suite, ar- 
rived on Saturday afternoon from Dublin, at their seat, the Grove, near 
Watford in Hertfordshire. 

His Excellency the Honourable William Temple, the British Minister at 
the Court of Naples, left town on Wednesday, to resume his diplomatic 
functions in that capital. His Excellency has heen absent nearly eighteen 
months en congé.—Court Circular. 

The Honourable and Reverend Gerald Valerian Wellesley, D.D., died on 
Saturday morning, at his house in Durham College; aged seventy-eight. 
Dr. Wellesley was the fourth son of the Earl of Mornington, and a younger 
brother of the Duke of Wellington. He was respected for his great ami- 
ability and benevolence. By his death the Rectory of Bishopwearmouth 
and a Canonry in the church of Durham will become vacant. It is stated 
as probable that the Rectory of Bishopwearmouth will now be divided into 
four districts—St. Thomas's Chapel, South Hilton, Ryhope, and Bishop- 
Wearmouth. The presentation is in the hands of the Bishop of the diocese, 

It is stated that Major Edwardes, the Indian hero of the day, has lost 
the use of his right hand by the explosion of a pistol. 

M. Louis Blanc has addressed to the newspapers a letter contradicting 
the report that his father died last week, in extreme destitution— 

“ This, Sir, is an infamous falsehood, and under it is concealed a most odious 
insinuation. Six years have passed since my father died; and all who were ac- 
quainted with him are perfectly well aware of the affection, of the tender care, 
and of the devotion with which his children always attended lim.” 

The Jesuits, driven from Europe, are flocking to the United States. 
Many of them have recently gone over in vessels from Havre and Bremen. 
It is stated that no fewer than five hundred of them are now on their way 
from the Atlantic coast to the West, and that their purpose is to found a 
community beyond the Rocky Mountains. 


Major-General Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror of Scinde, has pro- 
voked a rather contumelious defeat by a brawling epistolary attack on Sir 
James Weir Hogg. Sir Charles was recently féted by his admirers at 
Cheltenliam, and he took occasion to vituperate “the Government and the 
press.” Criticized by the Standard, he explained, in a letter to that journal, 
that he had spoken too generally, having meant the Jndian press and “ the 
Government of the Court of Directors”; and he proceeded with a more 
Specific attack on Sir James Hogg, for “falsehood and injustice.” The 

ge arose thus. In a debate on Scinde, M. Ibuillie told the House of 
Commons that “ Sir Charles Napier had been sufliciently rewarded for his 
services, for he had received 70,000/. prize-money ”; a statement prompted 
at the moment by Sir James Hogg. Sir Charles declares it to be untrue— 


from any notice of his assailant’s manner, and simply recounts the facts. 
He admits the having stated to Mr. Buillie that Sir Charles Napier “had 
obtained 70,000/. at the time he conquered Scinde”; which was substan- 
tially correct. A question arose whether Sir Charles was to be considered 
| only “ Major-General in command,” or “ Commander-in-chief” of Scinde, 
| and consequently, whether he ought to receive a sixteenth or an eighth of 
| the prize-money: the question originated with the Prize Committee in In- 
| dia, and was settled by the Lords of the Treasury at home—in Sir Charles’s 
favour: the Directors had nothing to do with it. Under the decision, Sir 
Charles has received one-sixteenth of the prize-money, and will receive 
another sixteenth; in all, probably 70,0007. At the time of the debate, it 
was notorious that the money had not actually been paid over, and no de- 
| ception was intended or created on that score. 
Mr. Baillie has also published a letter corroborating this explanation. 
In a second letter, Sir Charles Napier reiterates his charge, but in a more 
| decorous tone, and without establishing his main position. 


| The Midland Railway Company are carrying out measures of economy 

| throughout their system, more particularly in the item of “ salaries,”— 
Morning Chronicle. 

| The works on the Oxford and Rugby extension of the Great Western, of 

| fifty miles in length, have been stopped during the past week. The men 

have been discharged, and it is not probable that operations will be re- 

sumed before the commencement of spring.—Jdem. 

It is now reported that the London and North-western, the Great West- 
ern, and the South-western Railway Companies, have agreed to form @ 
connecting line from Watford to Southall, and thence into “the loop.” It 
is also stated that they intend having a large goods-dépdi adjoining the 
Thames at Isleworth, and to form a tramway to it from the Smallbury 
Green station, a distance of rather less than half-a-mile.-—erapath’s Journal, 

The completion and opening of the Scottish Midland Junction enables 
goods to be conveyed without change of vehicle from London to the North 
of Scotland. Goods are deliverable without transhipment on the journey, 
between Montrose, Brechin, Forfar, and Glasgow, on the afternoon of t 
same day. Cattle are also conveyed uninterruptedly to the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow and Liverpool and Manchester markets. 

The first railway in Spain, from Barcelona to Mattaro, has just been 
opened. It is five leagues long. 

It is said to be in contemplation to close Sherwood Forest, near Mang- 
field, and Oxton Warren, also in Nottinghamshire. 


The cholera extends the area of its influence, but does not appear any- 
where in alarmingly numerous instances. Only nine cases have occurred 
in the Metropolis during the week, and but two of these have proved fatal. 
Cases have occurred at Uxbridge, Sydenham, Rickmansworth, Doncaster, 
and Swansea; but none has proved fatal. In Scotland, however, the cases 
are still numerous and virulent: no fewer than 222 have occurred in Edin- 
burgh, Newhaven, and Leith, since the 4th instant; and 128 of these have 
ended fatally: about 60 of these cases, and 30 of the deaths, have oce 
in the past week. 





The Buffalo Advertiser publishes a narrative by an eye-witness describing the 
death of Kichard Leedons, on the ist Uctober, by the passage of his boat over the 
Niagara Falls. The spectator first saw the boat nearly two miles above the F 
and judged from its motions that the persons in it were not aware of their hazard- 
ous position. “While constantly approaching nearer and nearer the rapids, I 
could discover it was gaining the American shore; and by the time it had got near 
| the first fall in the rapids, about half a mile above Goat Island, it was direct 
| above the island. There it was turned up the river, and for some time the win 
) kept it nearly stationary. But soon the boat was again turned towards the Ame- 
rican shore. Then it was certain it must go down the American rapids. I ram 
to the main bridge in tii.e to see the boat just before it got to the first large fall 
in the rapids. Then 1 saw but one man—he standing at the stern with his oar, 
changing the course of the boat down the current; and as it plunged over he sa 
down. i was astonished to see the boat rise with the mast and sail standing, and 
the man, again erect, directing the boat towards shore. As he came to the next 
and to each succeeding fall, he sat down, and then would rise and apply bis oar in 
the intermediate current. Still there was hope that he would come near enough 
to the pier to jump; but in a moment it was gone. Another, that he might jump 
upon the rock near the bridge; but the current dashed him from it under the 
bridge, breaking the mast. Again he rose on the opposite side. Taking his oar 
and pointing his boat towards the main shore, he cried, ‘ Had I better jump from 
the boat?’ We could not answer, for either seemed certain destruction. Withiz 
a few rods of the Falls, the boat struck a rock, turned over, and lodged. He ap- 
peared to crawl from under it, and swam with the oar in his hand till he went 
over the precipice. Without the power to render any assistance—for half an hour 
watching a strong man struggling with every nerve for life, yet doomed with al- 
most the certainty of destiny to an immediate and awful death, still hoping with 
every effort for his deliverance—caused an intensity of excitement I pray God 
never again to experience.” 

A slight shock of earthquake was experienced at Dover on the 20th: it wag 
felt in various parts of the town, and as far as the second turnpike on the London 
road. 

The editor of the Arkansas Journal says—“ Where our office was two weekg 
ago, now runs the Mississippi river. Out of respect for the Father of Rivers, we 
eft.”’ 
| An emigrant who went out in the packet-ship New World (which started 
} with the ill-fated Ocean Monarch, and helped to save many lives ig 
| the wreck of that vessel,) has written a letter from New York to the 
| Liverpool Journal, communicating some facts of interest. Alluding to 
| Jerome the sailor who personally saved so many lives, the letter sayse= 
| “He has got a hearty welcome from every person here. Last night, the tree- 

dom of the city, in a gold box, was presented to him; and his portrait has been 
inserted in many of the papers here. In my opinion, there were men in our ship 
| that deserved as much credit as he does; | mean the third mate and another 
| officer: they floated in the water for upwards of an hour, and saved many lives, 
| including that of a very pretty child, about three years old, who was seen float- 
ing a long way from the wreck. They brought it to us, and have determined to 
keep it. 1 used to nurse it often.” 

It seems that the New World narrowly escaped the fate of the Ocean Monarch== 
“ When we were on the Atlantic, and many miles from land, the galley of our 








“This Hogg knows perfectly well, ex officio, both as a Director and as a | own vessel took fire, and it was with great difficulty that the flames were extin- 
(4 pe y ’ , £ y 


trustee, that I had not received one farthing of prize-money. He, Hogg, knew 

that not only had I not received a farthing of prize-money, but that he and his 

Colleagues were at that moment trying to prevent my receiving that share of 

eee which their own regulations awarded to the Commander of the 
‘orces.” 


In a published reply, Sir James Hogg abstains, with temperate dignity, 


guished. 


I know you can readily picture the scene. Cries, lamentations, and 
rayers were offered up, whilst some made ready to lower the various spars 
joose timber on deck. But what could these have done? At the best, they could 

have saved only about fifty lives out 675—the number we landed safely at New 


| York. However, with the able management of the seamen, the fire, which 
| 


certainly occasioned more alarm than it need have done, was extinguished.” 
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The Morning Post quotes, for the astonishment of its readers, the following 
advertisement, in the Turin Concordia of the 7th instant— 

“ Wanted, a Nurse.—The Signora Marchesa Siffanti di San Bartolomeo is in want of 
a young healthy Wet Nurse ; and in order to avoid the possibility of any future loss of 
milk, she must be unmarried. Her services will be required for the nourishment of a 
small litter of five thorough-bred English Spaniels ; the maternal bitch having died in 
giving them birth. The Marchioness would stipulate, as an essential condition, that 
the Nurse should reside in her Excellency’s house Her salary will be one hundred 
francs per month. She will be allowed chocolate in the morning, she will take her break- 
fast with the Marchioness, her dinner with the servants, and will be required to sleep 
with the dogs.” 

At the Devon Spring Assizes, Shelly and Lewis, labouring men, were convicted 
of assailing and robbing a Mr. Reddicliffe on the highway, and they were sen- 
tenced to be transported: but they were innocent. ‘Their poverty had prevented 
them from proving an alibi at the trial; but Mr. Collier, a barrister, and Mr. 
Robins, an attorney of Tavistock, having taken up their case, the poor men have 
received a “ pardon.” 





POSTSORIPT, 


In the French National Assembly, on Thursday, M. Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte alluded to the incidents of the preceding day, in a speech of 
self-vindication. 

He regretted that the Assembly should find itself so often occupied by per- 
sonal matters, to the exclusion of grave national questions. But of what was he 
accused? Of accepting a candidature which he had not sought! Well, be did 
accept it—as a privilege and an honour; he accepted it because three successive 
elections, and the unanimous decree of the Assembly against the proscription ful- 
minated at his family, authorized him to believe that France regarded the name 
he bore as having a power to reconsolidate society, now shaken almost to its 
foundation. He was reproached with his silence—with his defects as an orator. 
It is granted but to a few to bring to that place the words of eloquence as the 
interpreters of just and sound ideas. But are words the only way to serve one’s 
country? No—acts. The country wants a government firm, intelligent, and 
wise—one that will heal rather than avenge the evils of society—one that will 
frankly put itself at the head of “ ideas.” In future he should meet calumnious 
provocatives with silence. | 

The discussion on the proposal to fix the election of the President of the } 
Republic for the 10th of December was then discussed. ‘The decree | 
proposed by the Committee on the subject embodied the enactment, 
that until the constitution of the Council of State, its powers shall 
be exercised by a Committee of thirty Members, elected by the Bureaux of 
the Assembly. M. Molé appeared for the first time in the tribune, and 
opposed the decree, us proposing only to replace one indefinite power by 
another: he wished to postpone the election of the President until the Con- 
stitution should be completed. General Cavaignac would not make a 
Cabinet question of the election, but he declared himself in favour of the 
immediate election of the President; and he felt it his duty to say, that if the 
election were delayed beyond the time mentioned in the decree, the very 
safety of the Republic itself would be compromised. Ultimately, the 
decree was carried, by 587 to 232; a result which excited general surprise, 

On this decision our correspondent writes— 

“Truly this time, alea jacta est. The 10th of December 1848, France will 
have to name a President of the Republic. 

“It is quite impossible here to make any safe calculation for twenty-four hours. 
On Wednesday, the Parliamentary Clz!s, where preliminary resolutions are 
generally taken, had decided, almost unanimously, that they should vote for the 
immediate election. On Thursday, that is yesterday, they agree, with the same 
unanimity, to vote for the postponement. Well, the question seems to be settled ; 
they all go to the House with the express determination of adjourning the elec 
tion till the spring. The division comes; and lo! the 10th of December is car- 
ried by a majority of 587 votes against 232! 

“ What is the meaning of all that? It is, that the country is thoroughly tired 
with the present; that it will have a change; that we must go forward at any 

rice. A few words of Cavaignac have changed all resolutions. He said there 
} aed + danger in waiting any longer. But what an avowal! what a con 
ession 

“ Bonaparte, as you may see, has formally and officially started as a candidate. 
About twenty newspapers are to start also on his behalf in the several provinces; | 
and in Paris the well-known paper the Presse has already taken the lead for him.” 








In the Hamburg papers of? the 24th appears another proclamation under 





the signature of the Emperor and the Minister Wessenberg, dated Olmiitz, 
19th October. This decree takes a distinctly constitutional ground; it 
pledges the Imperial word that the rights and privileges already granted, 
“even though miscreants have abused them,” shall remain in force to their 
full extent. A letter from Breslau, of the 21st, says that Windischgriitz 
has arrived near Vienna, occupied the island of Lobau, and closed all the | 
approaches but one to the city. 

The Archduke Stephen, late Palatine, has quitted Frankfort, it is said 
for London. 


Accounts from Naples, of the 19th instant state that the Sicilian affairs 
have been settled by the mediation of England and France. Sicily re- 
mains a part of the Neapolitan dominions, but is to be secured a separate 
Government, and the Constitution of 1812. 


Accounts from Colombo, to the 15th September, state that the insur- 
rection had been completely suppressed, and many of the leaders put to 
death. 


The Globe “has reason to believe that no decision as to the punishment 
to be inflicted on Mr. Smith O’Brien and the other convicts, has yet been 
formed by Government, or will be formed while the Writ of Error shall be 
pending. 

In the Commission Court, yesterday, an application was made by the 
Attorney-General for a habeas corpus to transfer Mr. Duffy from the cus- 
tody of the city gaoler to that of the county gaoler. Mr. Butt and Sir Col 
man O'Loghlen opposed the application, on technical grounds—want of 
due notice, &c.; and the Court seemed against the Crown, but took time 
to consider If the Attorney-General’s application fail, the county bills 
will be quashed. i 


The North-western Railway Company has published an elaborate state- 
ment of its “position and prospects,” with the object of allaying distrust. 
The Company definitively proposes to abandon, till the shareholders 
give a new authority, the construction of fifteen lines for which Parlia- 
mentary powers have been obtained: thus they reduce by 3,876,9631. their 

expenditure. The total expenditure, by the year 1852, they es- 





timate at 25,862,012. To pay seven per cent on this sum, a revenue at 
the rate of 2,528,167/. per annum, or 48,618/. weekly, will be needed. The 
gross revenue of the year ending 30th June was 2,194,093/., or 42,1941. q 
week. The practical question therefore is, whether the revenue of the 
main line and the new lines to be opened by 1852 will swell the present 
income by 6,424/. per week; a point on which the Directors do not seem to 
think an assurance necessary. 

The Great Western Railway Company have announced that they must 
relinquish the system of return or day-tickets for the present. 





The Treasurers of the Wesleyan Missionary Society have just published 
a most ‘‘urgent and important ” appeal for immediate assistance; stating 
that they are under acceptances to the amount of about 10,000/,, a large 
portion of which becomes due within the next ten days, whilst the funds 
at their disposal are entirely exhausted, so that they have not the means 
of meeting their immediate responsibilities; and further, that they anticipate 
that their entire payments from the present date to the 3lst of December 
will amount to 30,0001. (if they can get it.)—Morning Post. 


The first anniversary meeting of the Corn Exchange at Birmingham was 
held on Thursday, and some two hundred gentlemen of all parties sat down 
to dinner. ‘Two odd incidents varied the speechmaking: Mr. Newdegate 
exhorted his auditors to “ rely upon it that there is no advantage in mono- 
poly ”; and Mr. Muntz proposed the toast of the “ Agricultural interest— 
the greatest of all.” 

Lord Brougham arrived in town on Sunday last from Brougham Hall, 
and has since departed for his seat in the South of France; to make a brief 
sojourn in Paris by the way. 


Flixton, Bungay, 24th October 1848. 

A Subscriber to the Spectator for many years would greatly thank the Editor, if 
he would introduce a line to say, where information respecting the Lancashire 
system of Education could be obtained, with the names of those who have joined 
the Association; whether there be any publication, or circular, or prospectus, to 
be procured at any publisher's. 

There is a circular, printed for transmission by post, and embodying a pro- 
spectus with other information. We had a copy, but have mislaid it. We have 
no doubt, however, that the managers of the Lancashire Association, seeing the 
attention which the notice of the subject in our columns has excited, will supply 
the information here asked.—Ep. } 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

A decided change for the better has occurred both in the Stock and Share Max 
kets. The prices of the English Funds have been improving all the week; and 
today Sune were done as high as 85% both for Money and the Account; thus 
marking an advance of about 1} per cent from the lowest recent quotations. 
Bank Stock has run up to 187, being an advance of about 3 per cent; and India 
has risen to 236. The cause of this upward movement is to be found in the con- 
tinued plenty of money, which is not worth more than 2 per cent upon first-rate 
bills or loans for short periods; and perhaps in the more peaceable aspect of Con- 
tinental politics. Stock of all descriptions continues very scarce, though the re- 
cent rise has brought some considerable quantities to market. In the course of 
the day, the English Funds went back about § per cent; and though they after- 
wards improved to within 4 per cent of the highest, the last price was 85g 4. 

Mexican Stock has been the chief object of attraction in the Foreign Market. 
By the Trent steamer, the arrival of which was known yesterday, only 30,000 
dollars were received on account of the dividends; and much disappointment was 
expressed by those interested in this stock at the smallness of theremittance. It 
soon transpired that nearly 50,000 more would be speedily remitted ; and with the 
——- of this latter piece of intelligence an improvement in the price of the 

onds occurred: this upward movement has continued today, in the course of 
which the quotation has reached 204; a slight reaction afterwards occurred, and 
the last quotation is 204 3. The Northern European Bonds are firmer, in conse- 
quence of the improvement in the English Stock Market; as are the Portuguese, 
and most of the Non-dividend Stocks. Spanish Bonds of all varieties continue de- 

ressed. 
d The improvement in the Share Market has been of a very decided character. 
The financial statement of the Brighton Directors, to which we alluded in part of 
our last impression, appears to have given rise to other communications of a simi- 
lar character; the most important of which is a letter from Mr. Hudson, the Chair- 
man of the Midland and several other Railway Companies. Mr. Hudson avails 
himself of the opportunity afforded by a letter of remonstrance addressed to him 
from some of the shareholders of the Midland Company residing at Liverpool, to 
address both advice and rebuke to the remonstrants in particular aud to the 
Railway public in general. The two important circumstances noticed by him 
are the maintenance of the traffic-returns in the face of the present depressed 
condition of every other interest in the country, and the small number 
of transfers passing through the various offices. From the former he 
infers the solid nature of railway property; and he is naturally led by the lat- 
ter to conclude that most of the sales now made are of a speculative character. 
The publication of this letter had a very marked effect upon the Share Market. 
Midland Shares, which had on Wednesday advanced between 41. and 5i., rose yes- 
terday about 3/. more, and today have again advanced between 2/. and 3/.; taking 
the week's operations, the rise in Midland has been about 10/—namely from 64 to 
74. In North-western the advance has been nearly to the same extent—namely, 
from 994 109. On Monday and Tuesday, this latter stock was frequently done 
as low as 994, being ten shillings discount per share,—the lowest price to which 
it has declined since the Lords’ rejection of the first bill for the construction of 
the line, when the scrip fell toa disccunt. The advance on Great Western has 
not been quite so great—rather more than 8/. from the lowest quotation. The 
lesser varieties have improved generally from about 1l. to 3/.; and, whether for 
the purpose of closing speculative accounts, or that of investment, there certainly 
is a much greater disposition to purchase Railway Shares than has been observable 
for some time. 

The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 21st October 
exhibit, when compared with those of the preceding week, the following results— 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 

















Mash cvsnevidcececosess £00005608606000000060 £3,919 wanes — 
Public Deposits .... —— seco £1,134,476 
Other Deposits «....+eeecceecccesecececcsces —— — ceece 14,103 
Seven-day and other Bills .....+....+-+.++. . —— ceese 22,179 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight —— tees 444,993 
Other Securities ....-+eceeeeeeveececeeeceees ——— ween 355,040 
Notes unissued ..... ——— cecece 372,820 
Actual Circulation 226,205 «+++. _—_ 
Issue DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ....-+-+eeeeeeeees S0esseee oecee ——eme es eee 146,615 
Bullion .....+ eee eeeeceeeeeeres eeeeeee eeceee — eeeee 96,243 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments ........+++ 13,162,976 «..++ 13,259,219 
Actual Circulation «..++ssceeecsccccececeees + 18,559,965 «..-- 18,353,760 


SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 
The English Funds are rather firmer. The first price of Consols was 853 both 
for Money and Account; but sellers predominating, the quotation receded to 854 
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and is now 85} §. There is no change in the Foreign Funds. The Railway 
Share Market is in a very agitated state; there is an evident disposition to buy 
the principal Shares, but no sellers. As might have been expected, the North- 
western Shares are the chief attraction: at the opening of the market 109 was freely 
offered for them, and one bargain has occurred, as we are informed, at 112, although 
no quotation of them appears in the official list. Midland are in demand at 75, and 
the minor Shares are eagerly sought for at advanced quotations as compared with 

esterday’s. The following are the only bargains as yet recorded: Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, and Dudley, 13; Buckingham, 34; Eastera Counties, 124 § 3; 
Great Northern, 34 3; Ditto, Half-shares, A Deferred, 34; Brighton, 274 4; North 


Staffordshire, 84 7§ 8}. 
SaTurDAY, Two o’CLock. 


The English Stock Market has improved during the whole day; and after some 
fluctuation, the closing price of Consols, both for Money and Account, was 86. 
Business was prolonged after the usual hour, and the quotation at present, (three 
o’clock,) is 864 4. In the Foreign Market, the business has been in the following 
varieties: Danish, 654; Mexican, 21 20} 214; Spanish Active, 11; Three per 


| 
| 


| 


Cents, 22} ; Belgian, Four-and-a-balf per Cents, 71; Datch Two-and-a-half 


r Cents, 454 43; Dutch Four per Cents, 684 §. Bargains have also been 
effected in the following Shares: Australian, Mining, 4$; United Mexican Ditto, 
23; Australasian Bank, 54; Peninsular and Oriental Steam Packet Company, 
54. The Railway Share Market continues in a state of great agitation, and prices 
have risen very materia!ly: the principal advance has been upon North-west- 
ern, which have improved about 9/. since yesterday, viz. from 108 to 117; the 
nominal quotation at the close of business being 116 to 118. Great Western 
have advanced from 74 to 80, and Midland about 4/, viz. from 74 to 78. The 
smaller varieties have all improved from about 1. to 2/., and the feeling of 
gloom that pervaded this market at the commencement of the week appears to 
be quite dissipated. The following are the principal bargains since the morning. 
Caledonian, 184 19; Ditto, Preference, 35 44; Chester and Holyhead 214; East- 
ern Counties, 124 13; Ditto, Northern and Eastern, 494 50; East Lancashire, 15; 
Great Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 224; Great North of England, 217 15; 
Great Western, 76 80; Ditto, Half-shares, 43; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 17 154 17; 
Lancaster and Carlisle, 443; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 86 paid, 534; London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, 274 8}; London and North-western, 114 12 117; 
Ditto, New, 74 8; London and South-western, 39 40; Midland, 78 6 8; Ditto., 
501. Shares, 74 84 4; North British, 135 14}; North Staffordshire, 84 4 9; Scottish 
Central, 21 2; South-eastern and Dover 23 23 4; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 
243 64; Ditto, Original N. and B., 24 5}; York and North Midland, 48 9 51; 
Ditto, Preference, 6} 8 74; Ditto, East and West Riding Extension, 23 4; Northern 
of France, 64; Rouen and Havre, 7}. 













3 per Cent Consols -.--..++- 86} Danish 3 per Cents «...+.+.- 65 6 
Ditto for Account....++++++ 86) 3 Dutch 2) per Cents ...++... 44} 5) 
3 per Cent Reduced ......-. 854 3 Ditto 4 per Cents........++ 68 70 
3} per Cents.....- eee B53 G Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 20} 17} 
Long Annuities .... eee BF i New Grenada «.++-+-+ee00 12 13 
Bank Stock -....0-+eeeeeee 186 7} Portuguese N.4perCents1842 23 4 
Exchequer Bills «..-++++++- 41 46pm Portuguese Old 1824........ 66 9 
India Stock «-...-sseeeeeee 235 237 Russian 5 per Cents ......+. 98 100 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.....-.. 713 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 11 3 
Belgian 4} per Cents ..-.... 70 1 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 22} 3 
Buenos Ayres «...++-+++..+ 202 Venezuela «cee cecsececcece 14 16 
Chilian 6 per Cents -. 824 





THE THEATRES. 

We have before this alluded to the fact that there is generally in London 
one low comedian, who, whatever may be the worthlessness of the piece in 
which he appears, and however little drollery there may be in the lines he 
has to utter, can attract and please an audieuce by his sole individual pow- 
er. This position is now held by Mr. Wright at the Adelphi Theatre, and 
was formerly occupied by Mr. John Reeve at the same establishment. The 


Adelphi atmosphere is particularly congenial to the growth of this sort of | 


popularity, the root of which is a talent half histrionic, half improvisatorial. 

One of the consequences of the position is a certain feeling between the 
actor and his audience, so that the former is “ hail-fellow-well-met ” with 
the latter. There are not merely the artist on one side and the admirers on 
the other, but an imaginary shake of the hands takes place across the 
lamps. Such acting as that of the late Mr. John Reeve and Mr. Wright is 
not only for but to the audience; and, however objectionable this may be 
from an artistic point of view, it is invaluable in establishing and con- 
tinuing a friendly connexion 

The London public had really a personal liking for John Reeve; and 
the benefit of that liking is reaped by his son, (also named John,) who 
made a débit this week at the Lyceum, somewhat under the auspices of 
Mrs. Yates, that the old Adelphi association might be kept up. The ad- 
mirers of the “ old John” mustered strong on the occasion, and were strong 
in their determination to encourage Johannes Secundus. He certainly 
threw a great deal of practical “fun” into a comic song, the chief object of 
which was to introduce an imitation o° tight-rope-dancing and the eques- 
trianism of the ring; and there was « touch of dry humour in some of his 
speeches: but still we are sure that if he had only sung and acted half as 
well, he would have been equally applauded to the echo. The farce in 
which he appeared, as a cabman, is a mere pitce d’occasion, written to set 
forth the situation of the débutant; as is sufficiently indicated by the title, 
“ My Father did so before me!” 

Mr. Reeve should neither overvalue nor undervalue the immense ap- 
plause he has received. If he overvalue it, he will think he has no more 
to learn, and that he is already a fit competitor of Keeley, Buckstone, Har- 
ley, and Wright; whereas he is at present nothing of the sort, but a pro- 
mising young beginner—that is all. But we would not have him go to the 
other extreme of setting down his enthusiastic reception at zero. It is the 
index not of a critical appreciation, but certainly of an honest sympathy on 
the part of an audience for the son of an old friend. With an English 
theatrical public, which is the reverse of fickle in its attachments, this is a 
great point gained; and Mr. Reeve should regard his present position as a 
good foundation to work upon, but not as a summit attained. 


Miss Laura Addison has been playing Lady Mabel in the Patrician's 
Daughter at the Haymarket. It was a favourite character at Sadler's Wells, 
and is better liked than her Juliet in the West. 





SELF-SUPPORTING EMIGRATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Doctors’ Commons, October 1848. 
Sir—I have just returned from the West of Ireland; where, with extreme po- 
Verty existing and absolute starvation impending, I find but one desire prevalent 
among the young and able-bodied,—which is, to emigrate to some country where 
they may find work and wages. 
ree emigration is considered to involve too large an outlay for either Govern- 
ment, or parishes, or charitable associations to undertake. 
We must therefore make emigration, or the export of labour, support itself like 











the export of any other article wanted in the Colonies: until we do this, emigra- 
tion will never be carried on effectually. 

The following plan is submitted as a mode of making a commencement in 
“self-supporting emigration.” It is arranged with an especial reference to the 
Roman Catholic Irish willing to emigrate to New South Wales. 

It has been revised by persons well acquainted with the Irish habits, as well as 
by those of Colonial experience, who are of opinion that it would work. 

Ist. A society to be formed for establishing “ self-supporting emigration.” The 
best form of such a society would probably be a joint stock company, with limited 
liabilities; a capital of 10,0002. would be ample to start the system. 

2d. The society to select a certain number of Irish anxious to become emi- 
grants, of good character, and coming under the requisite conditions as to age, 
number of children, &c. 

31. The emigrant to enter into a bond with the society to allow the amount of 
his passage-money and fitting out, advanced by the society, to be deducted in the 
shape of “ passage-money tickets” from his wages in New South Wales until the 
whole should be repaid. 

The emigrant to give security—two sureties to the extent of 51.—for the due 
fulfilment of his engagement. 

In framing this engagement, we should bespeak the good offices of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, who would be best able both to explain its precise nature to the 
emigrant, and to cause it to be entered into in such a form as the peasantry would 
consider most binding. The priest would also be able to communicate with the 
Colonial ecclesiastical authorities, so that they should be advised of the engage- 
ment made by the emigrant, and the emigrant would be made aware that they 

ssessed this information; and that, consequently, if he broke his pledge, he 
would fall under the censure of his spiritual advisers, and would be reported at 
home. 

1 have good authority for believing that the Roman Catholic clergy, with their 
usual attention to all that concerns the interests of the poor, would render cordial 
assistance in securing the performance of an engagement of the nature in ques- 
tion, which would be the means of rescuing men from the starvation which awaits 
them at home. 

4th. The agent of the society on landing would take charge of the emigrants; 
who should be shipped so as to arrive at that period of the year (our winter) when 
the drays from the interior are down at the ports; the emigrant would thus be 
able to proceed with the return drays to the stations where the agent had pro- 
cured them engagements; and the agent himself would accompany those not 80 
engaged, with a return dray up the country, and distribute them at stations 
where labour was wanted. 

5th. The employer, on having the labourer handed over to him, would sign an 
engagement with the ,society to keep back a certain amount from the wages of 
the labourer, for which he should give a “ passage-money ticket” to the labourer 
when he paid him his wages at the end of the year, sending a duplicate to the 
society's agent: for the amount of this ticket, the employer would be responsible 
to the society. 

The engagements with servants in New South Wales are generally for a year; 
and in the first year the emigrant would generally be able to repay the advance 
made to him by the society for passage-money and outfit. This for an adult, 
under such an arrangement with the Colonial Land and Emigration Commission- 
ers as that entered into by the Society for the Promotion of Colonization, would be 
covered for 10/., and for a married emigrant with two children for 22/.* 

I shall be prepared with the details of this arrangement, and with drafts of the 
two documents (drawn by a highly-competent person) requisite, the one for the 
engagements between the emigrants and the society, the other for that between 
the colonial employer and the society. 

An act of Parliament for the purpose of bringing the machinery of the police, 
which is necessary wherever the “ ticket of leave” system is in force, to bear 
upoa runaway servants, would facilitate the operations of the society; but I be- 
lieve it can be made to work perfectly well without—for these reasons; 

There would be very little opportunity or temptation for an emigrant to break 
his engagement the first year; inasmuch as 

The hirings in Australia are yearly: 

The wages are only paid yearly, and then in a great measure by tickets for 
goods; and thus the “ passage-money ticket” would not be a new or strange ar- 
rangement, but one perfectly understood in the colony: 

The emigrant would for the first year be strange to the country, and not in- 
clined to attempt a flight into the bush; 

And last, not least, such a flight with a wife and children would be im- 
racticable, and we know an Irishman would never leave his family behind him. 
These are reasons, independently of the fidelity with which an Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic keeps an engagement voluntarily entered into and attested by his priest, 

for trusting the plan. 

I confine myself in this proposal purposely to the case of Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics, anxious to emigrate to New South Wales, because I possess positive in- 
formation as to Irish character and Colonial life in that colony. If the system 
were found to work as it is the opinion of persons well able to form a sound judg- 
ment upon it that it could not fail to do, with ordinary care and honesty on the 
part of the managers, it could of course be extended to other Colonies, and to the 
more skilful labourers of England and Scotland. 

The advantages of such a “ self-supporting emigration” over all eleemosynary 
plans of emigration are so obvious that I need not enlarge upon them. One pal- 
pable advantage is this—that by the plan proposed, the original capital (which I 
have placed at 10,000/.) would be continually returned to the company; and 
would therefore be available for keeping up a continual stream of emigration, 
which, like a river, would be fed by its own waters returning to it in another shape. 

I submit, Sir, in conclusion, that “ self-supporting emigration” ought to be 
tried, and that there can be no better opportunity than the present for doing so. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. H. 

* Unde. ‘his arrangement the passage-money of a man and his wife and two chil- 
dren unc«r seven years of age is 10/.; the remaining 12/. would be for outfit and con- 
tingencies: for an adult in the prime of life the passage-money is 51. 

There is required, in addition to these charges, an advance of 1. per adult for bed- 
ding, &c. 


WOODS AND FORESTS COMMITTEE. 
Lerrer VI. 

This letter will relate to the proceedings of the Board of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, and will terminate my remarks on the evidence given before 
the Committee of the House of Commons. 

In 1832 (2 Will. 1V. c. 1) the present constitution and powers of the Board of 
Woods and Forest were organized. The old departments of Woods and Land Re- 
venue are now united together with the office of Surveyor-General of Works and 
Public Buildings; and concurrently with these changes, the Commissioners were 
charged with the execution of improvements in various parts of the Metropolis. 
The act of the 2d William LV. c. 1 abolished the office of Auditor of the Land 
Revenue, compensation being given to the grantees of the office; and it directed 
that the accounts should be transferred to the Commissioners for auditing the 
public accounts. An office was at the same time created, and directed to be called 
“ The Office of Land Revenue Records and Enrolments”; and leases, conveyances, 
&c., are enrolled in this office; but this enrolinent is merely made of such deeds as 
the Crown or Commissioners are parties to, and does not extend to all transac- 
tions relating to the Crown lands; nor is it accompanied with those legal conse- 
quences which are ordinarily implied when we speak of “ registration,” though 
enrolment is itself a limited and imperfect system of registration. : 

These arrangements were expected to produce efliciency in the proceedings of 
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the Board; and if the permanent Commissioners had been capable of exercising 
administrative functions, none of the abuses revealed to the Committee would have 


that the accounts of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests de- 
ii at the Audit Office have been examined by the auditors to March 1842, 
but not finally audited beyond 31st March 1839. The last account, to the 31st 
of March 1843, has only been recently delivered at the Audit Office, leaving five 
years’ arrears of account not delivered for audit. Mr. Anderson reports, that the 
present state of the accounts is as follows—‘ The ledgers of the department have 
only been completely posted and balanced to the 31st of March 1839; all the 
ledgers subsequent to that date are deficient, in consequence of the entire omission 
of the accounts of the agents or sub-accountants of the department; and such 
omissions affect the whole results of the books for the last nine years.” “ Capital 
has been blended with income, and the books do not show how far the payments 
to the Exchequer are justified by surplus income.” 

There are fifteen persons employed in keeping the accounts, and the expenses 
of this branch of the department amount to 4,100/. (5,601.) Yet Mr. Ander- 
son proves how easily the Board could have prevented the arrears. “If the Board 
shall be disposed to sanction the course recommended by him, he will take steps 
to carry the measure into effect; and he hopes before this time next year to 
complete the books fur the current year, and to have cleared off the arrears in the 
books of the last nine years.” (P. 312.) Surely it was the first duty of the per- 
manent Commissioners to have prevented their accounts from being in arrear; for 
it is clear the arrears could have been prevented. 

Annual reports are made to Parliament by the Commissioners, (4,670,) re- 
lating to the forests, &c.; and from these reports it might have been inferred that 
the management of the public lands was satisfactory. It now appears that those 
reports have been misleading. 

Manwood, writing in 1598, said—“ The want of great wood and timber, as well 
in the present time as in the time to come, shall appear in the Navy of this realm.” 
He thought the Navy depended on the supply of British timber. The same opin- 
jon seems to have been and to be still entertained by the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. In 1793, the Commissioners recommended the adjustment of the 
rights of the Crown in Waltham Forest in order to make a portion of it available 
for naval timber; and Mr. Milne states that Hainault Forest might be made 
available as a nursery for naval timber (587); “ and that it wouid be the most 
useful purpose to which it could be applied.” The same opinion is entertained of 
other public lands, 

Mr. Milne states that he apprehends it was the wish of the Navy Board to re- 
serve the timber in the public forests in case of war rather than to use it up now. 
(740.) Sir J. Barrow, in a letter dated 18th June 1833, writes—* It is also a 
National object, that in time of peace no timber should be cut in the Royal Fo- 
rests which is not going back, so that on a sudden emergency a large supply at a 
low price might be available for the use of the Navy.” By a note appended to his 
letter, it appears the cost of oak per load supplied by the Board of Woods was 
81. 12s. 7d., and by the contractor 6l. 6s.; leaving a difference in favour of the 
Contractor’s prices of 2/. 6s. 7d. per ioad. In 1843, the price at which timber 
was offered to the Navy Board by the Board of Woods was 52. a load, making 
81. 5s. a load on delivery; while the contractor’s price was 6/. 10s. In 1809, the 
sum agreed to be given to the Board of Woods was 5l. a load, (the same as in 
1843,) but the costs of purveyance and delivery are not mentioned; while in 1810, 
the contract price was 9/. a load; so that even in the time of war the contractors 
i supply timber not much short and probably at the same price as the Board 

oods, 

Sir W. Symonds states, that unless timber could be obtained from abroad, ship- 
building in this country would be stopped. (3,131.) The evidence given before 
the Committee on the Naval Estimates was to the same effect. The mercantile 
Marine in no way depends on the supply of British timber. A war that should 
destroy the mercantile marine, would leave but a small and limited supply of tim- 
ber for the Navy. Is this an event ever to be anticipated? If it occurred, all 
the timber in England would of course be in demand; but as compared with all 
the timber in England, that in the public forests would be but a small proportion. 
Is this proportion of the whole supply deserving of the annual cost it occasions? 

The Board of Woods and Forests does not ap to be in possession of any es- 
timate of the amount of timber in the public forests—of that which is going back 
and ought to be cut—of that which is coming on and is in a sound state—or of 
the amount of timber the new plantations may afford, and the time that must 
elapse before it can be available tor naval purposes. To any such estimate ought 
to be added an estimate of the timber on private lands in England; for the growth 
of timber on public lands is excused on account of a great emergency—greater 
than the world has ever witnessed—and which implies the necessity of making use 
of all the timber in England. 

It may be accounted a great heresy to question the policy of growing timber for 

blic purposes, and its complete examination requires more facts than are at 


It aj 


d; but if it is necessary it should be done: none of the public land ought to | 


have been parted with; even more should be bought; and every portion of what 
has been sold ought to be repurchased and covered with new plants. At present, 
however, the necessity of growing any timber on the public lands has not been 
ved. 
PeThe Committee in its report applauds the Commissioners of Woods, and espe- 
cially the late Lord Glenbervie, for attending “ in many instances” to the re- 
commendations made in former reports; and adds, that enclosures have been ef- 
fected and allotments in severalty made to the Crown in the forests of Windsor, 
Bere, Woolmer, Alice Holt, Delamere, Parkhurst, and Salcey. Excepting as re- 
spects Parkhurst, the Committee did not hear a word of evidence relating to these 
forests: what the recommendations which “ in many instances” have been at- 
tended to, and what are the instances excepted, there is not a line in the evidence 
On Parkhurst Forest there is very im- 


to show. This will need explanation. 
rtant evidence. It consists of 1,100 acres, and was enclosed about the year 
815 or 1816. Between 200 and 300 acres were under the management of the 


military department, and were given up to the Commissioners about fifteen years 
ago. Since 1815 the receipts have amounted to 18,346/., and the expenditure to 
82,1562; leaving a deficiency of 13,809/. The land immediately adjoining is 
cultivated for wheat, and is as good as other land in the Isle of Wight. The re- 
venue may exceed the expenditure in ten or twelve years—no rent being ac- 
counted for. The oldest trees are under twenty years’ growth; and it will be 120 
_ before they will be serviceable as Navy timber. No plantation which has 

n planted in the last forty years will yield timber within less than forty years 
to come, “and not much then.” (Mr. Milne, 2,079-92.) The annual expendi- 
ture is about 9002. a year; and the present sources of income are unexplained. 

The expenses of the “nurseries” in Bere, Alice Holt, Delamere, Woolmer, 
Salcey Forests, and at Hazleborough, and their probable returns, peculiarly re- 
quire investigation in order to ascertain the advantages to be derived from their 
Present system of management. 

Part of the land in the New Forest was to be sold to the Southampton and 
Dorchester Railway Company, and the particulars of the negotiation and sale are 
curious. The first application to the Commissioners for the sale of forest land 
was made in March 1844. Two objections were made: first, they most strangely 
wished to keep the railway on the margin of the forest, which would have made 
it three or four miles longer, and would have doubled the quantity of earth-work 
for the whole line; and secondly, they complained that the line passed through a 
valuable - of the forest. For the land taken 12,000/. was paid, the price asked 

ing 75/. an acre for unenclosed land, and 100/. an acre for land enclosed and 
under timber! The land taken is, with a very small exception, the worst in the fo- 
Yest, aud may rank with the most inferior land in England. The highest price paid 











to private persons was 40/. an acre, and for land very similar to the chief part of 
the forest land 20/.an acre. For a piece of irreclaimable mud land on the shore 
of the Southampton Water, the Commissioners charged at the rate of 1052. an 
acre; while for the reclaimable mud lands on which the docks at Southampton are 
built 252. an acre was paid. The Directors were put into possession of the last 
portion of the forest land in July 1846, just twelve months after the act passed; 
and they were compelled to make a new contract with Mr. Peto, who had agreed 
to complete the line in eighteen months, by which they gave him another twelye 
months, which was reduced to six months on paying 5,000l. for expedition, 
They had also to pay the Crown expenses of survey, superintendence, and law- 
charges; making not less than 20,000/., including the 12,0002. paid for the land. 

It is the duty of a government to promote all measures of undoubted public 
utility, and roads and railroads which facilitate communication are among the 
principal of such measures. Either the railroad ought not to have been formed, 
and then no assent under any circumstances should have been given to it, or it 
was of public advantage it should be formed. The Commissioners gave their as- 
sent to it. This is decisive that the measure was proper. It then became the 
duty of the Commissioners, who had public duties to perform, to make such ar- 
rangements as should give them a control which, after the experience of some 
— they might exercise for the benefit of the public. They did not do this, 

ut asked a most enormous price for the land, quite out of all proportion to its 
value. If it had been private land, the law passed for the settlement of disputes 
relating to the value of land taken by railway companies could have been resorted 
to. It was public land, and the influence of the Office was exerted against the 
Company, and the progress of their works delayed. The price demanded was not 
the value of the land, but the price the Commissioners set on their Parliamentary 
or official influence. They sold the power and authority they possessed on terms 
injurious to the Company; and as the Verderers fight from behind a starved cow, 
as the Commissioners flourish at all comers a piece of naval timber, and the Warden 
is called out as the protector of a herd of Jean deer and the defender of the Royal 
prerogative established by the Norman Conqueror, so the fencing of the railway, 
which is a high wire park-fencing, was made on account of the deer and wi 
extra works, cost 38,0001. more than the Company estimated; the Woods and 
Forests justified their demand on account of the damage done to “ buzzle- headed 
oaks”; and the whole sum of 12,0002. was agreed to be expended in the forest, 
partly on the pretence that the already starved cows of the commoners might lose 
the opportunity of grazing on the heath of the few barren acres occupied by the 
railway, and their remaining pasturage ought therefore to be improved. 

The whole proceeding invites the gravest censure. 

Mr. Milne was asked if the railway had been of any advantage to the forest? 
He replied —* None that he knew of.” (1,814-2,124.) The fact is, that the Com- 
missioners have as far as possible prevented its being advantageous. They 
should have asked the Directors to have carried the railway as direct as they 
could through the forest, and, as it is unsettled, through its best land. The 
would thus have insured its usefulness to the forest, and, in case it were settled, 
to its future inhabitants. At present the cost of carrying timber, by carriage 
from the timber districts of the forest to Redbridge, the head of the navigation of 
the Southampton Water, is little more than to any one of the three stations of 
Christchurch, Brockenhurst, or Lyndburst. If the railway had been more direct, 
timber could have cheaply been taken by rail to the docks of Southampton and 
hence to Portsmouth, But the feelings and affections of the Commissioners were 
in their “ nurseries,” and they exhibited no forecast or knowledge of what they 
were about. 

Mr. Milne also thinks that land in the New Forest would not be very valuable 
for building, as villa property there has changed hands very frequently. But it 
is in the very nature of villa property to be constautly changing bands. Persons 
retire to Lyndhurst, and on their death the property is sold. Small properties are 
rarely kept long in any family. But it does not therefore follow that much land 
in the New Forest might not be most advantageously built on, and a very large 
portion of it sold, especially near the stations of Christchurch and Lyndhurst. 

The only recommendations made by Mr. Milne on any of the subjects I haye 
noticed in these letters is, that the duties of the Wardens should be transferred to 
the Office of the Woods, and that the Courts of the Verderers of the Forests 
should be made more efficient. Enough has already been said to prove how need- 
less is the office of Verderer. “ What did the gentleman say,” said an eminent 
Judge; “ did he say he was a murderer?” No proposal short of sweeping away 
the Verderers, their courts, and all the forest laws, ought to be listened to. The 
Verderers are not “ the guardians of the rights of common,” (4,646,) excepting 
so far as their own pretensions have made them such. 

S'xty-eight years have passed since Mr. Burke, in his speech on Economical 
Reform, recommended the abolition of the office of Chief Justice in Eyre. The 
office has at least ceased to exist; but the statute abolishing it preserves the 
duties of the office. It now remains to abolish the duties by sweeping away, ab- 
solutely and finally, the Forest-laws. 

Secondly, Mr. Burke recommended that the forest rights which extend over the 
lands and possessions of others should be extinguished, without charge to the pro- 
prietors. The Attorney-General of 1848 has enforced them by the most expen- 
sive litigation. The Committee should recommend the extinction of these rights. 

Thirdly, Mr. Burke recommended the extinction of certain rights of venison. 
All such rights, in unenclosed forests, should be abolished. The reasons for it are 
more urgent than ever. The deer in such forests have become a great public 
nuisance, and are most enormously costly. 

Fourthly, he recommended the sale of a large portion of the public lands; add- 
ing this wise remark—* The principal revenue fF ioneeee to draw from these un- 
cultivated wastes, is to spring from the improvement and population of the — 
dom; which can never happen without producing an improvement more ad- 
vantageous to the revenues of the Crown than the rents of the best landed estate 
it can hold.” “ These lands,” said he, “ are already given up to Parliament, and 
the gift is not of great value.” 

The first of the bills introduced by Mr. Burke was “for the sale of the forest 
and other common lands and hereditaments, with certain exceptions; and for ap- 
plying the produce thereof to the public service; and for securing, ascertaining, 
and satisfying tenant rights, and common and other rights.” 

The Royal Forests are now treated as the private parks of a few private per- 
sons; there is no efficient Government control over them; and they are a source of 
wasteful expenditure. The poorer classes within their limits are demoralized an 
uneducated ; and if a Bishop of the Royal Forests were created, he might be called 
“ Episcopus in partibus Infidelium.” 

I have now concluded; and I can sincerely say that my pen would have run 
with greater freedom and ease if I could have written six letters of commenda- 
tion instead of censure of the proceedings of the Board of Woods and Forests. | I 
have mentioned the name of Mr. Milne several times, because he was the chi 
witness on the part of the Board. 

The present Earl of Carlisle has only lately taken a part in the business of the 
Office. He has so much generosity, that he would no doubt volunteer to share 
the blame which attaches to some of the proceedings of the Board. If he does, 
it will not prevent the belief that before ; leaves the Office the character of its 
acts will be changed by his influence; and that he will put an end to abuses, the 
accumulation of many reigns, and the fruits of institutions no longer sanctioned 
by the habits and opinions of English society. It is necessary also that he should 
for some time, rule in the Office with a beavy hand. 

The Committee has not completed one-fifth of the inquiries it has to make; 
and hitherto those inquiries have been deficient in pursuing distinct objects, di- 
rected to final conclusions, and have been defective in many material — F 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMING WINTER. 
AN ominous portent of the coming winter has appeared in the 
Ministerial evening journal,—an elaborate effort to show that in 





the economical prospect “there is nothing to justify apprehen- | 
? 


sion, but much to inspire confidence and hope.’ 

The materials of hope collected by the Globe are briefly these. 
The ascertained results of the harvest at home and abroad promise 
a moderate price of bread: wheat is now 53s. 4d.; at the same 

riod in 1847 it was about the same; in 1846, nearly 60s., and 
rising ; in 1845, about 58s.; in 1844, a very abundant year, 45s. 


Nearly every article of food, butcher’s meat cxcepted, is lower | 


than the average of preceding years ; especially sugar, coffee, and 
tea. The raw materials of our manufactures are low in price ; 


stocks are rather larger than the average. “ The low prices,” we are | 


assured in a passage more cheerful than intelligible, “may be at- 
tributed in part to diminished use and demand; but this they 
tend strongly to correct by offering larger profits to the manu- 
facturer.” It is true that our exports show a monthly deficiency, 
to France alone, of 600,000/.; but, argues the Globe, as the same 
cause that stops trade abroad, the European convulsion, sends 
travellers home and foreigners hither for refuge, our internal 
trade, it is to be presumed, has increased ; and the increase of 
the Excise and Customs revenue shows an increasing consump- 
tion. The money-market exhibits a very unusual condition— 

“ The current rate of interest, on good security, cannot be stated at more than 
from 3} to 4 per cent. Approved commercial bills are discounted freely at 3 per 
cent, and even less; and the brokers hesitate to give so much as 2 per cent for 
money ‘ at call.’ 
hardly considered so now; as the following comparison will show. 

1844. 5 


1846. 1848, 
Oct. 25 Oct. 23. Oct. 25 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent. rrr ere 183 
Consols «-. ee. eeeeneee 100 eseenece SS nwaseses 84 
Exchequer Bills ......- 72s. prem. «.- - 15s. prem, «.+...+- 38s. prem. 


“ Exchequer Bills, in 1844, bore interest at 1}d. per ceut per diem; in 1846, at 
the same rate; and now bear 2d. and 24d. 

“ In October 1844, the current rate of discount on first-class bills was about 
the same as it is now. In October 1846, it was slightly higher, but scarcely ex- 
ceeded 3 per cent. It is therefore obvious that the relation of commercial secur- 
ities to those of a more permanent nature, in the estimation of capitalists, has 
been materially altered. 

“ Railway securities may be regarded as exceptional.” 

Our hopeful contemporary winds up with a crescendo— 

“With the prices of food and materials of manufacture low, and capital for 
commercial purposes seeking employment, we may justly expect that the injuries 
our trade has sustained from the reverses of the last three years will be repaired 
as rapidly as the political troubles of our neighbours on the Continent will permit ; 
and that the condition of the people will from this time forward be improved. 
The Irish convulsion is over; and we may trust that if a demand is made upon us 


this year for aid for her people, the burden will be comparatively light, as the crops | 


appear to be much larger than for several years past. And finally, it is now evi- 


dent that the revenue for the year will be more productive than was anticipated.” 


Be not deceived: this is not the way to meet the season of dif- 
ficulty—with representations elaborately delusive. If we need 
evidence of the difficulties that await us, we have it even in these 
hopeful illusions; for they will not bear a second glance without 
showing the rottenness beneath. Let the reader revise them with 
us. Every beam of light has its deep cast shadow. 

Prices of provisions and inanufacturing materials are low; 


which is good for the constimer, but how for the producer? | 
Coffee, for instance, is “ cheap”—and Ceylon merchants suffer. | 


Sugar is “ cheap”; but it has not been made so by the legiti- 
mate process of greater abundance through diminished cost of 
er eg it is a cheapness enforced under competition with 


oreign sugar grown on unequal terms; and if it causes a tem- | 
porary convenience to the consumer, to the British producer it | 


Means ruin—to commercial firms it means bankruptcy. We had 
plenty of that “ cheap sugar” a year ago: are we to have more 
of it this winter ? 

Again, raw materials are cheap, partly from “ diminished use 
and demand ”; and yet they “ offer larger profits to the manu- 
facturer.” Larger profits in a declining trade! And the trade is 
declining, not only in raw materials, but in manufactured goods, 
Many of the manufacturers in Lancashire, besides their own 
proper troubles, have multiplied difficulties by becoming deeply 
involved in railways. Great exporting houses do not now receive 
their returns as they do in ordinary years. The export trade is 
paralyzed for want of purchasers and of confidence on the Con- 
tinent. 
exporters look to the coming season with alarm. 
vellers and foreigners are driven to this country, do refugees 
lavish their scanty cash in large store of clothing; or do mer- 
chants with goods returned upon their hands continue to buy for 
their own families as they were wont ? 


Manufacturing in vain. 
Trade checked means diminished employment: the working 


man has been toiling in vain, for the channel of mutual inter- | 


change between the loom and the plough has been cut off, and he 
may eat his weft. Numbers will be out of work this winter, and 
that means pauperism. Nor does it forbode a mere passing trouble. 
“The injuries our trade has sustained will be repaired as ra- 


pidly ”—as rapidly as what —“ as rapidly as the political troubles | 


of our Continental neighbours will permit.” We believe it. As 
Mr. O'Connell would have said, “Thank ye for nothing.” The 
difficulty will be over when Europe is quiet again : till that day, 
checked trade for England—chronic pauperism. 

“ The Irish convulsion is over ”—and the prostrate exhaustion 


But what were considered good securities in past years are | 


Our own information tells us that manufacturers and | 
And if tra- | 


No; a great part of the | 
foreign trade is expunged—the British manufacturer has been | 


| follows: food is more plentiful, but the people 
| helpless. 

| Railway securities ave exceptional. 
| by other writers not to fear too terrible a p 
‘calls on account of the 130,000,000/. outstan 
calls there will be—that is, more private insolvency ;*& 
| railway companies will largely suspend the construction of a 
| tional lines—more labour out of work. But these stern measures 
are rendered necessary by the excessive depreciation of railway 
property—more insolvency among shareholders. 

The condition of the money-market is unusual: money is re- 
dundant, yet business is slack: in the lack of confidence, people 
are alike reluctant to borrow or to invest. 

A proper spirit for a time of straitenel means is gaining 
| ground, and families are driven to habits of stricter parsimony ; 

that is, diminished consumption—more bankruptcy for retail tra- 
| ders. ~ 
| The chill season, then, comes on with every prospect of com- 
| merce stagnant, our manufacturing population in want, Ireland 
| begging at her utmost, railways swallowing up money and dis- 
gorging less, economy itself lending a hand to tighten the screw, 
and trade thoroughly frozen by protracted panic. 

“ Free trade! ” cries the Protectionist : ‘ behold its consequences.” 
No ;—behold the consequences of revolution, of bungling senti- 
mentalism, and overtrading. It is free trade that gives the only 
support we have in the trouble, a guarantee of bread at moderate 
rates; free trade that offers one channel for further help, in the 
commerce between manufacturing England and food-growing 
countries, 

However caused, whether by calamities abroad or errors of our 
own, there are the difficulties—there the sullen lightnings that 
begin to play in the dark cloud of coming winter. But where 
there are forethought, courage, and diligence, there are hope and 
| safety. Knowing our dangers, we are not so helpless but what 

we can meet them. Let us then not avert our look, but fix it upon 

them ; plant our feet firmly, hold by the wheel, and trust a steady 
| eye, a bold heart, and a stout active arm, to meet every breaker 
as it strikes us with the English habit of surmounting. 

There are cures for every ill—every danger has its own expe- 
dient; even those calamities we cannot avert we can mitigate, 
The certainty of pauperism in our densely-peopled districts will 
spur Sir George Grey and Mr. Charles Buller to be ready 
| with measures of precaution—to extend relief with the wisest 
economy and the safest checks. Local bodies will stand ready 
to aid in carrying out an effective administration of relief mea- 
sures; and it will be well to begin in some way the enforce- 
ment of the needful distinction between the truly destitute and 
the vagrant—the robber of the destitute. It is to be done, and it 
ought to be done when every penny will be needed for the hun- 
gry and naked. Ireland's demand will be foreseen by Lord 
Clarendon and his colleagues in Whitehall; her necessities will 
be met more wisely for the experience of the past. The railway 
world will be aided in arranging its difficulties at the least ex- 
pense of mischief. If employment can be stimulated healthfully, 
so much the better. Already, we see, it is reported that the 
Court is to antedate its “season,” and to begin next month: 
every little helps. It is too late to save the fallen merchants of 
1847-8, too soon to restore British commerce by pacifying Eu- 
rope; but our Ministers will see that the paths of our trade are 
kept open throughout the world ; they will consider what great 
measures can serve both Colonies and Mother-country; and 
they will cultivate traffic with those countries that offer the op- 
portunities of peace and the profit of appropriate exchanges, 
In all respects, Government will seek by a tirm, simple, direct, 
and steadfast policy, to impart that confidence which springs 
from seeing that public affairs are guided with honesty and 
power. We presume that all these things will be done, because 
we cannot conceive that any set of public men would dare to face 
the coming winter unless they were strengthened by wise and 
vigorous councils. To great countries the time of great difficulty 
is the time when great measures have their beginning: we know 
that the coming winter will put England to her mettle, and know 
therefore that she must be guided by no timid or unskilful Mi- 
nister. 







~~, 
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THE MISTAKE OF THE IRISH PATRIOTS. 
To us, the speeches of the three convicted prisoners at Clonmel, 
on Monday, tell of the most grievous loss which Ireland sustains— 
the loss of that heart and intellect which her best children devote 
to her, but by a fatal perversity waste upon anne and 
| mischievous adventures. It is impossible to withhold sympathy 
from the fortitude displayed by the three convicts ; yet, through the 
same perversity, that heroic virtue becomes a misleading liz ht—a 
| star fallen from heaven, and condemned to be an ignis fatuus wan- 
dering among bogs and pitfalls and shining but to lure the stupid 
countryman, They all met their adversity bravely; and if the 
assurance that the penalty will not be pushed to the extremity 
| lent a bolder confidence to their mien, we are willing to believe 
| that they would have marched to the scaffuld with the same hardi- 
hood. Stint not the tribute to fortitude in adversity. 
| They all found support in the faith that whatever their doom 
| might be, their countrymen would hold them in honour, “The 
| history of Ireland,” said Meagher, “justifies this crime and ex 
plains it”: “ judged by that history, the treason of which I stand 
convicted loses all guilt, has been sanctified as a duty, and will 
be ennobled as a sacrifice.” This is true. The verdict and the 
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sentence will lose their force and be rendered vain by the de- 
praved conscience of Ireland; as wholesome food or healthful 
medicaments become poison to the virulently diseased. The Irish 
political convict always has his choice of two tribunals, that are 
ever in opposition—the court of law, and Celtic opinion. But 
there is a third tribunal before which he will be tried—and would 
that he could become conscious enough of his true position to 

lead before that tribunal!—we mean the opinion of regenerate 

reland, awakened from her delirium of perverted sense, and look- 
ing back upon the deeds of her children. We long to see the 
Irishman that can be, not acquitted of grace, but pronounced 
blameless and palmworthy before that tribunal. Blessed will 
be the day when the indigenous patriot can appeal not to Ire- 
land as she is, but to Ireland as she will be. The three prisoners 
of Clonmel will be tried before that tribunal on the indictment of 
their own last vindicatory speeches: let us see how the case will 
stand. 

M‘Manus avows that he has “ taken part in the struggle for his 
country’s independence,” and he disavows all taint of the baser 
feeling of animosity towards Englishmen: “ it is not for having 
loved England less, but for having loved Ireland more, that I 
now stand before you.” 

O’ Donohoe, in a short speech that may be accounted a master- 
piece for combining high sentiment with a very close argument, 
fulness of meaning with modesty of language, simplicity with 
force, stands upon his known opinions as a Repealer ; and while 
disclaiming all knowledge of Smith O’ Brien’s treasonable inten- 
tions, solemnly declares his own opinions to have been tolerant, 
sincere, and consistent. 

Meagher, in a more dramatic strain, avows that what is his crime 
by the law of England is virtue by the popular law of Ireland; 
and he is upheld by the beatific vision of his country redeemed. 

“ 1 do not,” he said, “ despair of my poor old country. I donot despair of her 

ace, her liberty, her glory. For that country I can do no more than bid her 

ope. To lift up this isle—to make her a benefactor to humanity, instead of what 
she is, the meanest beggar in the world—to restore her ancient constitution and 
her native powers—this has been my ambition, and this ambition has been my 
crime. 

No; his crime has not been that ambition, but the not having 
taken the proper means to secure success for it—the neglecting 
the real duties of the patriot. That duty is not the braving of 
death—the mercenary private soldier will do as much for a few 
pence daily. The officer who fairly takes so large a share of the 
glory in the field does not win it simply by sharing the danger, 

ut by greater spontaneous i:bour—the honours of the field are 
earned by the toil of the closet. Still harder is the labour of 
the patriot, whose exhibition on the theatre of action is pre- 
pared by long drudgery in the study of his part. That is the 
unseen and unapplauded part of the patriot’s business which 
the Irish patriots neglect. They are content with aspi- 
rations, and lazily beg the question both of expediency 
and of means. The defence which Mr. Butt had made for the 
three sentenced on Monday was not the one which is needed to 
balance their account with their unfortunate country. Before 
engaging in insane, perilous, and mischievous adventures for 
“the independence of his country,” M‘Manus ought to have 
placed himself in a position to show that her “ independence ” 
was manifestly the cure for her miseries—that the resources of 
England had been candidly invoked in her behalf and exhausted— 
that he had formed a distinct conception of the method by which 
her independence was to be achieved—and that the persons with 
whom he associated had agreed in those specific measures: he 
should show that if they thought it necessary to brave the power 
of England, not out of hatred to her but out of Jove for Ireland— 
a distinction quite possible—they had devised such plans and col- 
lected such resources as gave them probable chance of success, so 
that they should not risk bloodshed, nor the estrangement of 
England, nor the measures needful to suppress rebellion, all for 
nothing. 

How is it that O’Donohoe, whose opinions have always been 
tolerant, sincere, and consistent, should have found himself invol- 
ved in the plans of men whose language had been so intolerant, 
equivocal, and inconsistent, as that of the Confederates and Re- 
pealers, and yet shou!d have taken so little pains to scrutinize the 
plans of those men, that he positively did not know that intent of 
their chief which was matter of notoriety here in London? 

What has Meagher done for the “peace” of Ireland, “her 
liberty, her glory”? These were his objects—what were the plans 
which he was bound to mature before risking the failure of such 
high and momentous aims? What was the “ancient constitu- 
tion ” which he desired to restore; and if any, what did it do for 
Irelund when it existed? What are “the native powers” of 
“the meanest beggar in the world”? We quite agree with him, 
that every Irishman should do his utmost to restore or at all 
events to develop “the native powers” of his country; but 
in revolution we cannot take the will for the deed. Before 
rushing into action, he was bound to make himself master 
of the facts—to know the actual state of Ireland, the real 
causes of her misery: he was bound to form a distinct and 
detinite scheme of her regeneration, beund to form a distinct and 
definite conception of the method by which he was to attain that 
regeneration—a distinct and definite conception of that method, 
step by step, so that he should know, with perfect distinctness, 
what was to be the first step ; what, under such and such probable 
circumstances, the second ; what the third, and so on: if the whole 
path to the end was not perfectly laid down, at least the earlier 
stages, and the position that each stage was to establish, should 





have been known as distinctly as a general knows the route marked 
out for his army. Now, we venture to say, that that troublesome, 
laborious, and unapplauded drudgery, had been wholly neglected 
by the patriot who meant to achieve the “ peace ” of his country 
but only visited her with paltry rebellion—who meant to achieve 
“her liberty and her glory,” but leaves her “ the meanest beggar 
in the world”—who was prepared to devote himself to her heart 
and intellect, but places himself in such position that he can do 
no more than “bid her hope.” If he had perfected plans for 
achieving his own objects, he could not have been implicated in 
that silly conspiracy which was to seek the emancipation of Ire- 
land through Mrs. M‘Cormack’s cabbage-garden. 

We tell these men, on their own showing, that they have 
grievously failed in their duty to their country. The greater her 
need, the greater their shortcoming. With motives and objects 


| such as they describe, they had taken no pains to achieve the 


self-imposed adventure: with generous heart and energetic in- 
tellect, they repeat the example of fools; they invoke the confi- 
dence of their country, and lead her trusted servants into gaol; 
they arouse her from the inertness of supine pauperism only for a 
convulsive paroxysm of fruitless rebellion; from the felon’s dock 
they mock ber despair by bidding her hope. They perpetuate the 
great, perennial, fatal example, of heart and head exerted onl 
to aggravate the miseries of the country, because Irishmen will 
not take sufficient pains. That, we repeat, is their true crime— 
they will not take the pains incumbent on Irishmen for the real 
service of Ireland. It is /aziness, in one form or other, that draws 
down the doom of the country. It seizes with its “nightmare 
life-in-death ” even her rebels and patriots. Had the three prison- 
ers taken the pains to master the realities of Ireland’s condition 
and a distinct conception even of their own projects, they would 
have incurred no sentence to be commuted into banishment, and 
would still be working for the good of their country with all that 
warmth and courage which they have displayed in vain. 


FORMATION OF ARMIES. 

THE discussion in the French National Assembly on “ remplace- 
ment,” or service by substitute, indicates an unsettled state of 
opinion on the relation of the Army and the State, which is re- 
markable in a country at once so critical and so military as 
France. The position of the two principal speakers was equally 
curious; the purely military view being taken by M. Thiers, 
while M. de Lamoriciére took a view suggested by classical Re- 
publicanism. 

M. Thiers showed that the apparent equality of an universal 
conscription, without any law of substitution, is rude and falla- 
cious: the hardship is not equal to the man removed from field 
work and to him removed from sedentary occupations ; the loss is 
not equal to him removed for a few years from rude agricultural 
labours and to him removed from the studies or early practice of 
a civil career. The state wants the service of men who are ro- 
bust, inclined to arms, and apt to the service ; but the conscription 
does not effect that kind of selection. Substitution corrects the 
indiscriminate draught of the conscription : the bargain between 
the reluctant conscript and his substitute is a free one, and in no 
way derogates from their reciprocal equality. Without substitu- 
tion, the period of service must be short—it was now proposed to 
reduce it in France from seven to three years ; but with a short 
service of compulsory recruits, the army becomes a fluctuating 
body composed entirely of young soldiers. Now young soldiers 
may be brave, and may have learned the use of arms; but they 
think, and they criticize their commanders ; they hesitate to act 
if they are not satisfied ; they are less steady and decided than 
old soldiers: it was the youth of the soldiers that made Wagram 
less brilliant than Austerlitz and lost Baylen. A compulsory ser- 
vice of a long period would destroy the civil career of numbers : 
“si la service est de sept ans, vous bouleversez les carriéres; s'il 
n'est pas de sept ans, vous bouleversez l’armée.” Such a law 
would even interrupt the military studies which supply the 
educated class of French officers, and thus furnishes what makes 
the armies of France superior to those of other countries. 

M. Thiers contrasted France with Prussia, where the conscrip- 
tion is universal, and with England, where all the soldiers are 
“volunteers”; the service in Prussia being twelve or eighteen 
months, in England virtually the whole life. France, he thought, 
hit the happy medium; making her army a “ specialité,” which 
it is notin Prussia; but obtaining a greater efficiency in numbers 
than the English army. To complete military excellence, he ar- 
gued, the profession of arms should be special. He did not show 
any reason why sufficient numbers are rot to be obtained with a 
system of voluntary enlistment, unless it be the cost, at which he 
hinted when he said that the English soldier requires to be well 
fed. There can be little question, however, that voluntary enlist- 
ment would be much more productive than it is in this country, 
if, as in France, it offered a real entrance to the profession—a fair 
chance of obtaining a commission. It is, we are convinced, @ 
mistake to suppose that merely the shopkeeping classes woul 
supply officers under such a plan: many a farmer's son, many 4 
child from the half rural occupations of country towns, many 4 
youth with untainted escutcheon in remote branches of g 
families, would then enter the ranks, impart a higher but not less 
subordinate spirit to the men, and afterwards attain distinction 
in the upper grades. ; 

M. de Lamoriciére raised against a speciality the cry of “ li- 
berty in danger.” “The army,” he said, “ought to be the 
image of the nation; for if you make the army a body apart, 
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something special, depend upon it that army will threaten great | was won for us by Roman Catholics—but not their mistakes 
dangers to your liberties.” He also countenanced an objection to | and defeats. 
the substitution—that it releases the rich but not the poor; which This annual ceremony of the streets would not have survived 
M. Payer put in a piquant antithesis, in his denial “ that the | but for the vested interests engaged in its maintenance. They 
right to die for the rich was the specialité of the poor.” | are not, however, of a kind to be respected or feared. The most 
hese incompatible and visionary objections show that even | directly pledged to the support of the institution is the numerous 
our critical and military neighbours are “ floundering” among | but only -to- beadles - and - apple- stall- women - formidable black- 
crude opinions as much as our own military authorities ; whose | guard-boy interest: to the members of that order the institution is 
system provides an army confessedly insufficient, notoriously most | valuable for its fun, its fireworks, and its pence. Another order 
costly —mistrusted by the people for its blind obedience to the | supposes itself to have an indirect interest in the institution— 
upper classes that supply the otticers, by the decent classes for the | the ultra-sectarian or extreme section of the Exeter Hall interest. 
degraded condition of the men. : M. Thie rs's speech is a capital; But neither of those interests, formidable as they may be to the 
essay on the art of making armies; yet it is critical rather than | feebler classes, can justify the survival of what is really a nui- 
suggestive: the orator seems to have no much better plan than | sance. The fireworks are the least disagreeable or mischievous 
that system of serving by substitute which is nominally equal for | part of the business. That civic scarecrow “Old Guy” is a mass 














all, but really does favour the rich—exempting the man who can 
muster a round sum of cash. 

Taking the experience of the three countries cited by M. 
Thiers, one finds distributed among them advantages which are 
by no means incompatible. In Prussia, the bulk of the popula- 
tion acquires more or less of a military character; an advantage 
less for antagonizing the native army than for supplying a great 
reserve in case of invasion. In France, the system of promotion 
supplies a better class of men, and furnishes a whole army capable 


of being sustained at less cost than the English and yet of retain- | 


ing its ardour under frugal diet and prolonged hardship. In 


England, length of service gives steadiness to the men and solid- | 


ity to the force. A combination of all those advantages might 
give a better army than either country has yet seen, at a less cost 
than has become habitual to us. And the passing history of 
Europe demonstrates how much it concerns the interest and 
safety of each country to have an efticient army. 

We agree with M. Thiers, that the most eflicient army is that 
which forms a profession—a speciality; in which length of ser- 
vice and accumulated experience maintain a nucleus of solidity 
and strength. Those ends appear to be best attained by a com- 
bination of the several systems. Some greater advantages in the 
profession of arms might enable France to do without that social 
curse the conscription. A better plan of promotions would infuse 
more of vitality into our own army. A good plan of early re- 
tirements would afford the means of a more free recruitment and 
weeding of the ranks; so that the state might derive a benefit, 
now utterly lost, from the temporary service of young men du- 
ring the period of the greatest ardour of life. No man now 
enters the army except those comparatively few persons who de- 
vote themselves to it for life. A good and heartily adopted plan 
of Colonial forces, would also relieve the army from much of the 
duties that press upon it and occasion a wasteful extension. To 
rest content with whatever is, or stave off importunate criticism 
by a show of peddling reforms, is a pride of inertness that indi- 
cates no small amount of intellectual dulness: it is a pride that 
makes us consent to pay seven millions a year without obtain- 
ing our money’s worth. 

As to “ the liberties of the people,” no fear on that score should 
withhold us from rendering the army as efficient as possible. 
That state is best off which hasa// its powers in the most efficient 
condition. The true guards against tyranny by means of the ar- 
my are—some degree of military knowledge among the people, 
enough to cure a mere blind dread of the soldiery ; sufficient in- 
struction to make the men in the ranks understand the broad 
laws of humanity, so that they shall not sink to be mere tools, 
available to the hand of any wicked fool, against their fellow 
citizens ; and a high degree of political education among the 
officers generally, so that they shall for the most part concur in 
the opinions and feelings of the nation at large. In that respect, 
probably, both Prussia and France have better guarantees for the 
popular liberties than we have. With those checks, the army can- 
not be too efficient. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE GUY FAWKES NUISANCE. 


THERE is one easy service that the present Government might 
do—put down the low ceremony which still disgraces our streets 





| of squalid contagion, which ought to be condemned by the Board 
| of Health, as a portable depository of typhoids. The crowding 
| of blackguard boys is an obstruction to the streets, of a revolting 
kind—a depraved form of childish hilarity, issuing from squalor 
and trading on bigotry. The money, collected on a bad pretext, 
| is a fund for juvenile debauchery. And the words which the 
little ragamufiins have licence to utter are a brutal ribaldry, unfit 
| for the ear of woman or child. The nuisance is an outrage to de- 
| cency and an opprobrium to our police regulations. 
| It might be suppressed at once—by a simple order from the 
Police. The Home Secretary, we believe, could do it with a 
| Stroke of his pen. If he is very much afraid of the ultra Exeter- 
| Hall influence, he may gather heart in reflecting that November 
| is a long way from May, But he could encounter no serious 
| opposition or objection. The nuisance is too vile in itself to be 
| defended ; and if any kind of meaning were imparted to the step 
| beyond the simple abolition of a street nuisance, it would be too 
| mild and gentle an act of grace towards a section of our fellow 
| citizens not to tind vindicators in every circle. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM FRANCE. 
Paris, October 26. 

| I told you, a fortnight ago, that a great difficulty would occur about our 
| Presidential election. If the President were to be elected immediately, in 
what position would he stand before the National Assembly? Mind, that 
he is not to be nominated by the Assembly, but by direct popular suffrage. 
Recollect also, that the Assembly is not only legislative but constituent; 
that the Constitution is not yet promulgated; that what we call organic 
laws may be considered as the most important part of it, and may be so 


framed as to keep in constant check the Executive power. How, then, 
will it be possible to reconcile the coexistence of these two equally sove- 
reign powers, both the result of universal suffrage? According to the new 
Constitution, the President is invested with a right of veto over the resolu- 
tions of the House; by the 57th article he is empowered to suspend the 
ultimate passing of a law, and to send it back to the House to be recon- 
sidered. But this applies only to a mere legislative assembly, not to the pre- 
sent, which can admit of no interference in its constituent mandate. The dif- 
ficulty, which was overlooked at first, now comes to light, and in the decree 
proposed by the Committee of Constitution it is specially stated, that the 
57th article—that is, the suspensive veto—can neither apply to the organic 
laws nor to the present House. ‘The first President of the Republic will 
thus be deprived of his chief mode of action; and in that irregular and 
unsettled delimitation of powers, we may already trace a source of an- 
tagonism, the results of which cannot at present be safely calculated. 
Perhaps it would have been better if the question had been postponed 
till the Constituent Assembly had achieved its work. I believe it would 
have been safer even for the permanent establishment of the Republic. It 
cannot be denied that the Republican form of government is nothing less 
than popular; it has come like a thunderbolt upon an unconscious and un- 
| prepared people; indeed, the country was not ripe for it, It has as yet 
| brought to France nothing but ruin, misery, civil war, increased taxation, 
| and anxiety for the future. The lapse of a year might have changed many 
| things: the public mind might have taken a new bias, and become slowly 
| accustomed to its new condition. But French spirit is eminently impatiens 
more; we will not wait. We do like novelties; and the moment the golden 
| 
| 





fruit is at hand, we eagerly seize it, even should we tear the branch and 
destroy the tree. Suddenly called to the exercise of individual sovereignty, 
the people is anxious to wield that untried and mysterious power, that 
double-edged sword which may altogether prove suicidal. But the die is 
cast, as Lamartine said in a burst of gambling spirit; all individual ambi 


on the Fifth of November. Annual ceremonies, as a class, are gene- | tions are in motion, every one eager to try its fortune and to draw its num 


rally respectable: we would preserve old customs for the sake of | 
their commemorating the habits and feelings of our forefathers, 
80 that, however differing with those venerable personages in con- 
clusions, we may yet share some sympathy with them ; a grateful | 
memory repaying their kindly forethought. But of all annual | 
ceremonies this is one of the least respectable: it does not immor- | 
talize the habits and feelings of our forefathers, but a feud ; it does | 
not even commemorate the better success of the victors in that | 
contest, but the malignity which then prevailed on both sides; for | 
if our King and Parliament were threatened, how many Po- 
pish recusants suffered the most cruel persecution. Why should | 
we yearly exult over the mistake and fate of that perverted | 
utius Scevola of the Papists, poor Guido Fawkes !— | 
whose trembling signature might remind us that in his day even 
Protestants had not forgotten to use the rack. If we carry about 
“ Old Guy ” to revile that impersonation of the Roman Catholic 
Conspirators, let us also bear with him some sign of shame for the | 
sins of Protestant intolerance. Better still to bury in oblivion | 
those baser feelings which tarnished the zeal of both parties, and 
to remember only the more abiding energies and more generous 
sympathies which have survived in the children of both. Let us | 
commemorate whatever we may of the positive virtues and noble | 


| hon, has said, “ Universal suffrage will be the death of us.” 


ber in that great lottery. 

That shrewd, intelligent, eloquent, and mischievous philosopher, Proud- 
The Republi- 
cans seem to feel the truth of the sentence. It would be laughable, were 
it not so serious, to see how they dread that uuknown power which they 
1ave evoked. ‘They professedly stand in such a minority, that any result 
of the popular vote, either from Monarchists, or Imperialists, or Socialists, 
will at all events be against the present governing clique. But it is indeed 
no laughing matter. Never was there a more striking instance of our 
total uufitness for rational liberty: we conceive no middle term between 
anarchy and despotism; we fly at once from unbounded licence to military 
dictatorship, from the domination of the Clubs to the domination of the 
Sword, from the Mob to Bonaparte. 

We must then have a Bonaparte! This very day the House will decide 
at what time the election is to take place. The 10th of December is the 
day proposed by the Commission. 

‘A few words of explanation upon our electoral proceedings may not be 
out of place. You know that we vote by ballot; that the vote is universal 
and direct. For the election of Members, absolute majority only is re- 
quired; but for the election of the President, there are special rules. The 
President, to be elected directly and at once by popular suffrage, re- 
quires more than half the number of given votes, and not less than 
two millions. If no candidate has fultilled these conditions, then the 
Assembly itself is called to make a kind of second election, and to 


deeds of England’s children, of whatsoever faith—Magna Charta | choose by ballot a President from a list of the first five candidates 
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heading the poll. The meaning of that disposition is obvious. There 
might be twenty candidates, and the first on the list might repre- 
sent little more than the twentieth of the given votes. But with half 
the whole number and only one more, he is supposed to represent a ma- 
— Let us take, for instance, the name of Bonaparte, as it is most 
ikely to come out first. Suppose there are four millions of voters: Bona- 
must have not only the majority over his competitors, but also more 
than two millions of votes. If he has but 1,900,000, then the Assembly 
will have to choose between him and the four other candidates at the head 
of the poll. But, as you may believe, that right of the Assembly will in 
most cases prove merely nominal. Suppose a candidate with fifteen or 
eighteen hundred thousand votes, and another, the second, with eight hun- 
dred thousand or one million, do you think that the House would be jus- 
tified in putting the second over the first? It would be a signal for civil 
war. The rejected candidate would say, as Napoleon (the First) said 
once to his pseudo Houses, “ Don't you know, and must I remind you, 
that I have been elected by ten times more votes than the whole of you, 
and that J am the true representative of the people!” 

But the general belief is, that no difficulty of that kind will oceur this 
time; and that Bonaparte will have a very large majority. Cavaignac is 
daily losing ground. AsI told you last week, many members, even of the 
Moderate party, had agreed to support him as a candidate; some even had 
engaged to canvass for him in their respective departments. But that kind 
of missionary business has already failed beforehand. It was considered as 
derogatory from the dignity of Representatives; and moreover, it implied a 
necessary prorogation of the Assembly. Now, the Assembly is the only ex- 
isting authority; its continued presence is the only safeguard for peace and 
social order. In the present circumstances, and during the excitement un- 
avoidably attending the election of the President, any prorogation of the 
House would have been a real danger. It was then almost unanimously 
resolved that the House should continue its sittings without interruption. 





THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sm—It is only the vast importance of the subject before us which can justify 
me in troubling you again upon it; though, (if you will this time accept a compli- | 
ment without a rebuke,) I may say that the ability and courtesy of your remarks | 
on my last letter have brought the infliction on yourself, and lead me to hope 
that by one more some further truth may be elicited. 

I fully concur with your statement, that religious truth is capable of a distinct 
and substantive study; but I think that you urge this in a manner which over- 
looks the distinction between two branches of Christianity. Scriptural criticism, 
church history, creeds, articles, the literature connected with them, and the whole | 
mass of similar subjects form, in my judgment, the science of theology; which, no | 
doubt, is best contemplated in its purest form, and does not require the support of 
any other science; while, in any scheme of education, instruction in it would 
probably be left to the authorized ministers and teachers of particular religious 
communities. This, then, is Christian theology: but Christianity is something 
more than this. It claims to pass moral judgments, connected with and result- 
ing from certain facts and statement contained in the Scriptures; nay, more, to | 
ang supreme authority in all questions involving moral judgments: and there- 

, in studying history or any moral science, our judgment must either be 
Christian or Anti-Christian; we must either deduce them from Christianity, or we 
virtually deny it. This, I think, is not theology, but religion. 

Any scheme of education, then, which emanates from a Christian nation, (even 
though by that term we were only to mean a collection of Christian individuals,) | 
must be founded, not merely on such extracts from the Bible as inculcate 
reverence to the Divine Being, but on the revelation which God has made to man 
in the person and teaching of Jesus Christ. But, for this element in national 
education, the Lancashire scheme would substitute a system of pure Theism. 
While, therefore, I allow its superiority to the Government plan in one respect, 
that oe for the wants of the poorer districts, which seem omitted by the 
mode of granting help in proportion to the money locally raised, (though this de- 
fect is surely quite capable of a remedy, ) yet 1 deeply deplore a proposal which, | 

fessing to admit “ even the heathen ” of condemnde-pepaletnd districts, has no | 

igher aim in attempting their moral culture than to change them into Deists. _| 
his scheme, you seem to say, is only supplemental to the educational exertions of | 
various religious bodies. But if so, let it teach, not indeed the distinctive dogmatic | 
theology of any church, but Christianity; basing its moral lessons on the Scriptures | 
—not on a book of extracts subject to nine separate vetos, including those of un- 
believers, but on the whole. If, indeed, extracts are thought desirable on other 
-_ let them be chosen by Christians, and designed, (like those used in Ire- 
») not to exclude or undervalue Christianity, but to teach it more efficiently. | 
And let these schools be intrusted to men of an earnest spirit, and at the same | 
time liberal and tolerant, who shall be subjected to no restriction, except such as 
Arnold would have felt in dealing with boys whose parents differed from himself 
in various points of theology, but agreed in recognizing the supreme authority of 
the Christian revelation. Such experiments have been tried and succeeded. The | 
ease of King Edward’s School in Birmingham is quoted by yourself. Even though | 
the circumstances of a boarding-school offer some peculiar difficulties, from the | 
moral superintendance which a tutor is bound to exercise over the boys in his | 
house in all their daily life, yet we have had Dissenters under our care here, who 
have lived in perfect harmony with us and their schoolfellows, and have left us 
with a most sincere attachment to the place of their education. 

Although I do not think that you do full justice to the activity with which both | 
Churchmen and Dissenters are multiplying and increasing the efficiency of schools, 
nor to the impetus which the Government scheme has given to education, yet you | 
are, I fear, justified in saying, that “there is a growing disposition abroad to up- | 
hold your conclusion” as to the entire separation of secular and religious teach- 
ing. Even such a man as the present Lord Carlisle has expressed grave doubts | 
whether such a separation would not be desirable. And when we contemplate 
the intolerance which defiles both the Church and the various Dissenting bodies, | 
the general determination to insist on the comparatively minor points on which 
we differ, and to forget the infinitely important questions on which we agree, we 
can scarcely wonder if the result is that even good and patriotic men, in despair 
of establishing a system in which all shall unite in acknowledging Christianity, | 
should seek refuge in one which practically denies it. But such a consummation 
I should only regard asa heavy judgment on our country, the fit punishment, per- 
haps, for that hatred which disguises itself under the name of zeal for Christian | 
truth. Thus, then, believing Christianity to be the only safe and certain cure for 
all our moral, social, and political evils, I should prefer a system of education 
a= porely sectarian, to one which, I fear, must lead to a cold and heartless un- 

e' 








Believe me, Sir, most sincerely yours, © A MAsTer or Rucpy Scnoot. 

[We willingly leave our correspondent the last word; with the single remark 
on our side, that if it were not for the complicated state of schism in which the 
country is divided—if the whole country were truly included in the Church of | 
England—no question would have arisen to call for the Lancashire system, or 
for the nt discussion: the schism, however, must be not ignored but met. | 
We may add, that if all Churchmen displayed as much sincerity and kindly tact | 
as this gentleman, schism itself would be nearly disarmed.—Eb. ] 
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MR. PEARCE'’S HISTORY OF THE INNS OF COURT. 


Histories have been published of the different Inns of Court, as the 
writer inclined towards the Templars, or Gray’s, or Lincoln’s Inn ; while 
various qustions on the origin and rights of those Societies have occupied 
the attention of the deepest sages in legal archwology. Hence, there is no 
lack of matter ready to the hand of the person who wishes to write the 
story of the Inns. Mr. Pearce, however, has given a new feature to his work 
by embracing the four Societies in one volume: he has varied the tales of 
leases, bricks and mortar, coats of arms, and accounts of formalities, by 
pleasant but not trifling antiquarian gossip on the early schools of law, 
the sites of the Inns of Court when first devoted to their present purpose, 
and the masques and revels that their members presented of yore to 
royalty and nobility. He has made his history useful by giving an account 
of the present regulations of the four Inns, with the grades or degrees 
among their members ; and suggestive by exhibiting their constitution and 
ancient customs, when they really were colleges for the study of the 
law. Mr. Pearce has also imparted a further utility to the volume by 
a summary of the different cases brought before the Courts in refer- 
ence to the admission of members ; or their claims to the degrees of 
barrister and bencher ; or the power exercised by the Bench of disbarring 
or otherwise dealing with members of their Inn. But this section is not 
exhibited with a fullness proportioned to its importance. 

The Inns of Court, as they are called, are four in number,—Lincoln’s 
Inn, the Inner and Middle Temple, and Gray’s Inn. According to judi- 
cial dictum, they are neither corporations nor bodies constituted by charter, 
but “ voluntary societies.” Their origin is altogether unknown, or how, 
when, or in what ways their privileges grew up: all that our best and 
oldest legal antiquaries can do, is to conjecture the period at which the 
lawyers lived together in the same “inn,” (analogous to the old French 
hotel—town-house, mansion, lodging-house) ; to note the dates when the 
titles of attorney, counsel, sergeant, &c., appear ; and to assume, from the 
suppression of law schools within the City, that the Inns of Court were 
fully established as legal colleges at or before the year 1234. Prescrip- 
tion is the real title the Societies can show to their property and powers, 
so far as these are consistent with the publie good and the ¢rus¢ is dis- 
charged conscientiously and with a due regard to the end for which they 
were constituted. The legal dictum is that they derive their title from 
“the common law.” We have never met with the assertion, (though it 
probably has been made,) but it is a logical sequence from the premises, 
that they are an original institution of the country, like Trial by Jury, 
the Crown, or Parliament. 

These “ voluntary societies,” as the Judges call them, possess a variety 
of minor powers; but one grand power places in their hands the career 
of every subject aiming at the higher branches of the profession of the 
This something more than privilege is exercised without any con- 
trol whatever in the first instance, and a very loose and insufficient one 
afterwards. The first step to be taken by a person desirous of becoming 
a barrister, is to enter himself a “student” of one of the four Inns of 
Court. To do this, certain formalities are gone through and certain pay- 
ments made, but the great point is admission by the Benchers as a mem- 
ber or student of the Inn; as that body possesses the power of rejecting 
any person they please, not only without cause assigned but without = 
means of compelling its production. The point has been argued in 


| Court, and the decision is, that no British subject (such is not guite the 


form of words, but it is the fact) has any right to be allowed to try to 
become a barrister. No person has an “ inchoate right” to be admitted 
a student of an Inn of Court; admission is in the discretion of the 
Benchers : the Judges are “ visiters,” it is true, but they cannot interfere 
with this discretion, even to ascertain that it has been discreetly exercised, 
unless the Benchers think fit to ask them. 

Except to support a close monopoly, and as a means of raising money, 
In the olden time, these bodies were 
really what they professed to be, legal colleges: some control was exer- 
cised over the students ; and they were expected if not compelled to at- 
tend a course of study, which was chalked out for them, and which per 
sons analogous to professors were appointed by the Benchers to explain. 
The very semblance of discipline has long away ; there is not a 
more unchecked person in England than a law student in chambers. 
Teaching has subsided into one lifeless form, except the establishment 
within this year or two of a course of lectures. The grade of barrister 18 


| reached by eating a certain number of dinners on certain appointed days, 


and paying certain fees. As for instruction, the student is abandoned to 
himself. His plan, if he intends to follow the law as a profession, 18 to 


| become a pupil to some barrister; who directs his course of reading, 


sets him documents to draw according to his ability—for which he pays 
a hundred a year. This is, generally speaking, the extent of a lear: 
gentleman's Inn training ; so that the majority of English lawyers may 
rank among the self-taught. ; 
There is an intermediate grade between that of student and barrister, 
consisting of special-pleaders, equity drafismen, and conveyancers. me 
grade is attainable after certain fees and certain dinners. — The function 
these practitioners is to draw legal documents,—the special-pleaders, : 
pleas in an action at common law; the equity-draftsman, in a suit m 
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Chancery ; the conveyancers, deeds transferring property: they also give | 


« opinions,” and take pupils. There is in point of fact little or no dif- 
ference between a barrister who practises as chamber counsel and these 
« practitioners below the bar,” except that the fees of the latter are less, 
and the simpler cases are sent to them, the more difficult being reserved 
for counsel. Some are called to the bar as soon as they have kept the 
requisite number of terms ; others wait and extend their connexion. Sir 
Vicary Gibbs practised as a special-pleader some years after he could 
have been “ called”; his rapid rise at the bar, which surprised the pub- 
lic, being perfectly intelligible to the profession. It is said he used to 
complain that when below the bar he rarely had an easy case. The fact 
was, his temper drove away the attornies. They took their routine busi- 
ness to more pleasant-spoken men, and only went to “ Vinegar” in a 
difficulty. 

The “call” of a student to the “bar” (for his practice in the inter- 
mediate grade does not in theory advance him a jot—Gibbs would 
stand upon the same footing as a man who had only eaten his dinners) 
is as mere a matter of form as the admission to a studentship. The 

wer of call rests with the Benchers ; but, as the dealing is then with a 
member of the Inn, and the Judges will hear the complaint of a man who 
has “paid his footing,” and will call upon the Bench for their rea- 
sons, the Benchers have not the same arbitrary power as they have in 
the case of a person claiming admission to the studentship. They will 
therefore, if called upon, state their objections, and hear the person whose 


call is refused; though we suspect this is a modern regulation, yielded | 


to the power of public opinion. In like manner, the Judges will adjudi- 
cate in the case of expelling a member or disbarring a barrister. The 
complimentary grade of Queen’s counsel seems to give the barrister ac- 
quiring it no status in his Inn; but it has been usual for his fellows to 
invite him to the Bench on attaining this professional dignity. It has 


been decided in the late case of Mr. Hayward, that a barrister has no in- | 


choate right to be invited to the Bench, either by seniority or when he 
attains the rank of Queen’s counsel. 
tion” of electing whom they please ic come among them, and may exer- 
cise it at their own pleasure. 


When a barrister becomes a sergeant-at-law, he ceases ipso facto to be 
a member of his Inn. 
is with his brother sergeants and judges, at Sergeants’ Inn. 

Much ridicule is continually thrown upon the mode of calling a man 
to the bar by eating so many dinners. It may be defended by pointing 
to the fact that there is no lack of skill in English lawyers, the demand 
producing the supply. But the system “ works ill.” The total neglect by 
the Benchers, till within this year or two, of any means of legal training, 
has thrown every student into the hands of individual teachers; who, 
even if they had the ability, have not the time to present to their pupils 
any large or liberal ideas of the principles of jurisprudence, and who are 
paid at too dear a rate to allow time to be wasted on learning that cannot 
quickly be turned to account. Hence, to a great extent, the empirical 
character of modern English law, the narrow formalism of modern Eng- 
lish lawyers, their low and prejudiced contempt for all other systems, 
without knowing what they are, and frequently their active hostility to 
all improvement. The absence of a preliminary and final examination, 
as well as of the necessity of intermediate study, introduces a number of 
persons into the law who look only to the title of barrister without any 
real intention of pursuing the profession, or a number of genteel adven- 
turers, who may dabble a little in law if they can get it to do, but whose 
principal aim is to qualify for Whig officialship, by becoming “ that great 
primum mobile of all human affairs, the barrister of six years’ standing.” 

While the eating one’s way to the dignity of a counsellor has been 
enough dwelt upon, perhaps too little attention has been drawn to the 
constitution and arbitrary power of the Benchers. In law, and in fact 


too, everybody who aims at rising above an attorney in the profession of | 


the law, is at the mercy of a self-constituted body, exercising their 
functions in secret, giving no reasons for their decisions, and from which 
decisions there is by law (we are told) neither appeal nor redress. 
there were any definite rule for admission as a student, like the sixteen 
quarterings of Germany, the noble by so many descents, or any of the con- 
joint rules of blood and money that regulated admission so some of the 
richer religious houses, it might indeed be said that we walked by law. 
But there is no rule whatever, except that a person engaged in trade 
cannot be admitted; the Benchers (more arbitrary than the Sultan or 
the Czar) make the law pro hac vice, but do not promulgate it. The 
following is a list of persons who cannot be allowed to keep terms in 
order to be called to the bar; but we believe they may be admitted 
members if the Benchers choose. 

“No attorney-at-law, solicitor, writer to the signet or writer in the Scotch 
courts, proctor, notary public, Parliamentary agent, or other agent to any appel- 
late court, or other person acting as such, and no clerk of or to any barrister, con- 
Veyancer, special pleader, attorney, solicitor, writer to the signet or writer in the 
Scotch courts, proctor, notary, Parliamentary agent, clerk in Chancery, or other 

licer in any court of law or equity, whether such clerk be articled or in the re- 
ceipt of a salary or other remuneration for his services, can be allowed to keep 


commons in the hall of this Society, available for the purpose of being called to the | 


bar, until such person being an attorney shall have taken his name off the rolls; 
and until he and every other person above named and described shall have ceased 
to act or practise as such attorney, writer to the signet or writer in the Scotch 
Courts, solicitor, proctor, notary, agent, or clerk as aforesaid.” 

Where such secrecy obtains, the reasons of the Benchers are mostly 
matter of hearsay ; but if the stories are not literally true, they indicate the 
idea entertained by those who know the Benchers best. There is a 
tradition that Murphy, the author of the Way to Keep Him and va- 
tious other literary productions, was rejected at Gray's Inn and both the 

emples, because he had appeared on the stage; but he was at last ad- 
mitted at Lincoln's Inn. It is known that the present Sir Edward Sug- 
den’s call was objected to, even after he had given evidence of his great 
acquirements and abilities, because he had been a conveyancer’s clerk : 


The Benchers have the “ discre- | 


These Benchers are the governing powers | 
of the Inn, and consist of a self-elected body taken from the barristers. | 


Henceforth he only dines as a guest : his domicile | 


If | 


it is believed that he was made a barrister by a casting-vote. It was re- 
| ported that Wooller was refused admission because he had been a com- 
| positor; but Sir James Scarlett declared, in the House of Commons, it 
| was because he had been found guilty of a libel; which, looking at the 
| time and circumstances, was merely substituting a Tory for a social pre- 
judice. It is said that when the son of a haberdasher or some such busi- 
ness applied, he was minutely examined as to whether he had ever done 
| anything in connexion with his father’s calling,—handling hosiery being 
| an inexpiable offence. It is or was pretty generally supposed that the 

practice of any trade incapacitated for ever—no purgatory could efface 

the stain; but perhaps this rule might not be enforced now, or at least 
| not avowed. It would, however, be safer to apply to the Inner Temple, 
which about ten years ago voluntarily offered to be bound by the decision 
of the Judges in refusing admission to a candidate. But how the J 
would decide, is matter of uncertainty: probably they would not decide 
at all, (as in Mr. Hayward’s case,) refusing to interfere with the “ dise 
| cretion ” of the Benchers. If the other Inns would (as it has been said 
| they will) allow a similar appeal, the objection still remains, that there is 
| neither law nor known rule, but that all is arbitrary, close, and monopo- 
lizing. In the Inner Temple, however, it should be said that persons ap- 
| plying for admission have to undergo an examination in classical at- 
| tainments and general literature; not, it appears, to ascertain the 
| learning, but the style of man. “ The object,” says the Treasurer, “ was not 

to ascertain whether he was a good scholar or not, but to see how he had 
spent his time, and whether he was of gentlemanly habits, so that we 
might have some security for his being fit to come into such a society, 
where we expect to have a gentleman. It is clearly some test of fitness, 
though it is not conclusive.” Such being the object, why not take 
direct means to attain it? Pass a regulation thatevery candidate should 
dine the Benchers. 

Some of their “ fantastic tricks” have been played in public. It is 
well known that in the early part of the century they passed a rule that 
no writer for the newspaper press should ever be admitted to the bar. 
The expressed opinion of Parliament put a stop to that prank. Unless 
we are much mistaken, they tried to establish a similar rule as regards 
attornies. That powerful body took the law into their own hands—held 
| a meeting and resolved to withhold their briefs from any one who 
voted for the rule; which quickly brought that scheme to an end. With- 
in these few years, the barristers of certain circuits (not in this case the 
Bench, though Benchers were doubtless among them) resolved to exclude 
| from the circuit mess such of their number as reported law-cases for the 

daily papers. This was at all events a definite rule; and one can see 
| some reason for the objection, as such a reporter, being himself a barris- 
ter, might indulge his favour or his enmity and give a turn to matters 
with a view to business. However, when the heads of the bar met in 
London to consider the subject, discretion was found to be the better part 
of valour; for they are sometimes as cowering in their fears as they are 
lofty in their projects : which is, indeed, a necessary consequence of their 
| false position. 

Such affectation of choice and purity is all the more preposterous, be- 
cause we have only to look about us to see the sort of persons they do 
admit ; or whom they do not expel or disbar, though with the power of 
doing so. We will not travel to the Police-office, or Doctors’ Commons, 
or the Insolvent Courts, to touch upon personal scandals; although the 
| Benchers profess themselves anxious to guard against such things. Let 
| us look to the public conduct of barristers at the bar. According to the 
| Miroir aux Justices, (temp. Ed. II.) a “ pleader is suspendable when 
| he is attainted to have received fees of two adversaries in one cause"; 

which, unless the writer means the taking a fee from each side at the 
| same time, is now an established rule, done by every barrister as often as 
| the opportunity is given him. To deceive the Court by falsehood or trick, 
| seems in those ancient times to have been held a grave offence, punishable 
both by statute and common law. 
“The third thing is, that he put no false dilatories into court, nor false wit- 
| nesses, nor move or offer any false corruptions, deceits, leasings, or false lies, nor 
consent to any such.” a 9 . 

“The twenty-ninth chapter of the statute of Westminster 3 Edward I. is to 
the following effect—‘It is provided also, that if any sergeant, countor, or other, 
do any manner of deceit or collusion in the King’s court, or consent unto it in de- 
ceit of the court, to beguile the court or the y, and thereof be attainted, he 
shall be imprisoned for a year and a day, and from thence shall not be heard to 
plead in that court for any man; and if he be no countor he shall be imprisoned 
in like manner, by the space of a year and a day at least; and if the trespass re- 
quire greater punishment, it shall be at the King’s pleasure.’ ” * 

Is the slightest attempt made to enforce these wholesome regulations 
now? Without going into old grievances, or alluding to small or doubt- 
ful matters, or things which however true cannot be distinctly proved, 
| we may mention one or two matters evidently falling within these rules, 
It is not long since justice was defeated, and a criminal let loose 
upon society, by the cunning management of his counsel, and a false state- 
ment from that counsel misleading the Court. So far from the censure of 
| the Benchers overtaking him, he defended his conduct, declared that all 
| other barristers would do the same, and boldly told the Judge who re- 
primanded him that he would bring the matter before his Inn; though had 
that Inn done its duty, it would have brought him before the Bench and 
suspended or disbarred him. In M‘Naughten’s case, the Crown sent phy 
sicians to examine the prisoner ; they reported him insane; the then Soli- 
citor-General suppressed their evidence,—as if the duty of a public pro- 
secutor were to hunt a man to death, or as if truth and justice and life 
itself were as nothing in comparison with a verdict. 

The power of remedying all the evils connected with the Inns of Court, 
or the education and practice of the bar, vests in the Benchers. Exist- 
ing laws, if enforced, would do much; but were there none, the power of 
the Bench is absolute as to originating rules and regulations for the go- 

* Blackstone also lays it down, that a client has a remedy by action against 


an advocate who neglects to —. (Vol. IIL marginal paging 165.) But 
modern decisions have overruled the old law. 
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vernment of their Inn, subject only to the control of the Judges when a 
case arises. It may, however, be doubted whether they will do anything 
effectual, if they are not compelled; and this less from disposition than 


frame of mind, or what the Scripture calls “blindness.” The Benchers | 


have no sense of their true position, no idea of a public trust to be exer- 
cised—of a public duty to be fulfilled. The Inn is the property of the 
Benchers; the students and barristers are their subjects, or in Tropical 
language their “ people,” whom it is their practice to foster and encou- 
rage so long as they “behave themselves,” but upon whom they may 
levy what they please, and whom they may rule pretty much as they 
please, while the millions beyond the pale have no “ inchoate” rights what- 
ever. In the late case of “ Proceedings before the Judges as Visitors of the 
Inns of Court, on the Appeal of A. Hayward, Esq., Q.C.,” * they denied 
the jurisdiction of the Judges in the matter; and though the Judges 
affirmed their right, they can scarcely be said to have exercised it, since 
they ascribe the determination of electing to the Bench entirely to the 
Benchers, and confine their attention to the mode of excluding by one 
black ball. 

“They (the Judges) all think that the mode of election, by which a single 
black ball will exclude, is unreasonable; and they strongly recommend the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple in future to conduct their elections to the Bench 
on some more satisfactory principle.” 

—The “ satisfactory principle” now is four black balls. 

The kind of reform these monopoly bodies want is not a very difficult 
matter to settle. Something like the following would meet the case. 

1. Since the free-born man is no longer a distinction, and the demand of 
noble blood would weed the bar most terribly, certificates of character and 
a successful preliminary examination should entitle the applicant to admis- 
sion. The examination might be in Latin, Roman and English history, the 
elements of jurisprudence, (if there were really any classical book upon the 
subject,) or the Institutes of Justinian. The Greek language, or ancient 
and modern history, or Blackstone, or some history of English law, might 
be added, if more extended acquirements were deemed desirable. General 
literature does not seem a fit subject for a candidate's examination. If the 
facts alone are taken—as “ of what nation was Cervantes? when did he 
flourish? what did he write?”—a cramming-book would qualify a pretty 
good memory to pass muster in a week or two. The reading of a young 
man, and his opinions thereupon, might be made a very good test of the 
extent of his capacity, and his critical and reflective powers; but unless it 
rested in mere baldness, would press too severely on probationers. 

2. During the first stage of studentship, there should be a compulsory 
course of jurisprudence and Roman law, and an examination upon those 
subjects. The course should be a series of lectures, provided by the Inn, 
attendance being proved by certificate; the examination to be in text-books 
on the subjects of the lectures. 

3. Before a student could become a special-pleader, &c., he should have 
attended a course of lectures on English law, be examined generally in that 
subject, and in the special branch of it he intended to pursue. Attendance 
in the chambers of some practising Iuwyer Is so essentlal to professional 
success, that the proof of it might either be dispensed with or enforced. 

4. The character and education, general legal knowledge, and special 
training of the students, being thus cared for, the call to the bar might re- 
main the mere form it is, or the old exercises might be revived. They 
could be made a very efficient mode of training for forensic argument and 
elocution, as well as a test of a bar candidate's ability. 

5. The error of the Benchers towards the bar has not of late years been 
that of severity. If they kept a sharper eye upon the learned gentlemen, 
it would improve the body both in conduct and character. A public officer 
seems to be required, whose duty it should be to bring before the Bench any 
professional or notorious personal turpitude. 

The Benchership is so purely a matter of compliment and professional 
status, that it is scarcely a question of public concern. 
are mostly gentlemen quite able to take care of themselves. It would be 
more satisfactory if a Bencher were elected by the whole body of barristers, 
or by barristers of a certain standing. If the self-election is to continue, 
some more proper form of proceeding than by secret vote should certainly 
be adopted. 

The reader who wishes to investigate the subject of the reform we have 
outlined, will not find much assistance from the volume before us. In 
Mr. Pearce’s eyes whatever is is right. 
panegyric; their regulations just what they ought to be, till they 
change them. Some of the particulars ke gives and the facts he collects 
are, however, suggestive of Inn life, and the sort of mind it tends to pro- 
duce. 

* Benning and Co. 


ROSS'S YACHT VOYAGE TO NORWAY. 


In the spring of 1847, Mr. W. A. Ross was invited by Lord Rodney to 
accompany him on a yacht voyage to the North of Europe. Mr. R. had 


contemplated a London season, but he yielded to the attractions of the | 


lord, the yacht, and old Scandinavia. With the particularity of Hume 


describing the departure of Columbus on his first voyage, Mr. Ross tells | 


his readers, that “at three o'clock on the boisterous afternoon of the Ist of 
May 1847, I left Greenwich with my friend Lord R——, in his yacht.” 
At Sheerness, they put ashore a couple of friends, who ought to have 
been landed at Gravesend, but seem to have been carried on for a “lark.” 
At Yarmouth, they completed their stores. They arrived at Christiansand 
on the 10th of May, without any nautical incidents worth recording,— 
except the fright of a Norwegian fishing-boat which mistook Lord Rod- 
ney’s “ Iris” for a pirate, and the sea-sickness that overtook Mr. Ross in 
the cabin. One object of Lord Rodney's expedition was salmon-fishing; 
but they were too early : the salmon were not expected to ascend the rivers 

the sea for several weeks, on account of the coldness of the water. 
After assisting a Norwegian to shoot a bear, which had been enticed within 
shot-range by means of a dead horse, the party steered for Elsineur and 
Copenhagen. They then sailed for Sweden; and landed at Falconberg and 
Gottenburg; trying the streams, but without much success, as Mr. Ross, 
not being himself an angler, thus candidly admits. 
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| “ The following morning, as soon as it was light, we went to fish in a river near 
| the town; but encountered the same good fortune of which we had hitherto made 
| no complaint, considering that the mere sport of angling for salmon had brought 
| us to Scandinavia, and up to the present moment we had not seen the scaly snout 
of a single fish, We murmured not; but could not resist the doubt that the 
existence of salmon in Northern Europe was a reality; nor could we conceal from 
ourselves the absurd light in which we appeared to the simple people, who each 
day, with mute astonishment, beheld us late and early, in storm and calm, delibe. 
rately and untiringly flog with a long line of catgut their legendary streams, in 
the vain hope of capturing a creature not to be caught in them; and which effort 
on our part was, in their opinion, a striking proof of the aberration of human jn. 
telligence. 

“ We had now travelled over a space of more than a thousand miles, and were 
as far removed from the object of which we came in pursuit as the first hour 
when we left Greenwich; and yet our diligence had been exemplary, our inquiries 
most minute, and our measures in carrying out the information we received most 
prompt.” 

Returning to Norway, the trio (a Mr. P—— making the third) 
amused themselves by sailing between Christiansand and Bergen, entering 
any fiords that promised sport or pleasure. In these singular arms of 
the sea they would leave their yacht, and ascend further in her boat or 
by land; sometimes they fished for salmon, occasionally with better 
success than at first; once they shot a number of gulls and a seal; 
and they made several land-trips. They also went on an excursion to 
the North of Bergen in search of reindeer, another great object of their 
voyage. After a tremendous tramp for nearly a day and a night, 
| during which they heard the howling of wolves, but did not get a shot 
| at one, or indeed appear to seek it, their eyes were blessed by the sight 
| of adoe and her fawn, through the skill of a Norwegian yeoman or gentle- 
man, who, though quite unknown to them, volunteered to accompany 
them. Through the attention of the same individual they were able to 
examine several reindeer, that were dragged down for them to look at, and 
then slaughtered in this fashion. 

“When we landed, the first object that drew our attention from everything else 
was a buck, whose height and proportions quite astonished us. This animal 
measured from the tail to the nose five feet two inches, and from the hoof of the 
fore-leg to the top of his horns, when he held his head up, seven feet three inches; 
and his body was quite as large as that of an ass. Although very much injured 
by the violence with which he had been used during his long journey from the 
mountains, and which had been rendered absolutely necessary by his ferocity and 
wildness, we were desirous of bringing him alive to England; but being so mu- 
tilated, our guide recommended us to have the buck slaughtered, and take a doe 
and her fawn on board With great reluctance the death of the buck was agreed 
to by R ; and this splendid animal was dragged to a field close at hand. 
The strength and turbulence of the buck are beyond description; but I do not 
think I ever enjoyed any fiendish sight more than this short struggle between 
him and his murderers over twenty yards of ground. None but men like the 
Norwegians, accustomed to these savage animals, could have controlled the deer 
in any way; but notwithstanding all their caution, I saw the buck kick one man 
on the chest, and throw bim, exactly like a nine-pin, over and over, some few feet 
along the beach. The manner by which the Norwegians had secured this power- 
ful animal was so ingenious, that he could by no means do much mischief, ex- 
cept to those persons who, bolder than the rest, went near to caress him; for 
three ropes were bound round the root of the horns, and, being five or six feet in 
length, were held by three men, who stood in the form of an angle, the head of 
the deer forming the base; cr in other words, one man stood on the left side of 
the buck in a line with his left shoulder, a second man stood on the right side op- 
posite to the right shoulder, while the third man took his station in front; and 
the three men were careful that the rope in the custody of each of them should 
be kept tight, since the peril of its being slack must be as obvious as its contrariety 
of tension; for whenever the animal made a plunge, as he sometimes did, towards 
the man on his right side, the Norwegian on the left could immediately check the 
career of the maddened deer by ‘holding on his end,’ as sailors say; the man in 
front at the same time giving his protection, and being protected in his turn. 

“ The facility with which this buck was Jed seemed surprising; for the animal 
had not only his natural ferocity to offer against the skill of his antagonists, but 
he possessed strength and all the madness born of the human sounds to which he 
had been unaccustomed,—the loud ribaldry and laughter of men and women, the 
whistle and shrill cries of boys and frighted infants. Submitting to my ig- 
norance, I must say that I had never seen any large animal killed, and did not 
know how the operation was performed; and, with a feeling of the most horrible 
infatuation, | gathered in the small group round the animal to learn the stratagems 
observed to surround his legs with looped ropes, which, being drawn quickly, 
slipped into knots and tripped him up. When the proud deer fell to the ground, 
a man, drawing a knife from his pocket, and unclasping it, thrust the blade up to 
the hilt into the skull between the horns. I could not have conceived anything 
deprived of life so suddenly; and were it not for the blood that flowed in warm 
and copious streams from the mouth and nostrils, the animal appeared to have 
been dead a week. Another buck was killed, and made a present by R—— to 
his crew. The doe and the fawn were with great difficulty put on board.” 

As sport was the first object of Lord Rodney and his friend P——, 
the three-months voyage may be pronounced a failure in reference to its 
end. Nearly a month was lost through the absence of the fish; when 
the weather was sufliciently genial, their best day's “ catch " does not ap- 
pear to be much to boast of in comparison with the deeds of other 
anglers; the bear was shot by a combination of accident and trick; 
the reader has been in at the death of the reindeer; the gull and seal- 
| shooting was, we reckon, their best day’s sport; and that was owing to 
casual opportunity, arising from the plenty of the animals and the failure 
of the party in catching salmon. As Mr. Ross could take his part in 
this affair, he describes it with more vivacity. 

“ Our seal-hunts, however, were most entertaining, and the excitement relaxed 
not for an instant. The seal dives as soon as it is fired at or alarmed; but can- 
not remain for a prolonged period under water, nature making it compulsory that 
| the animal should ascend to the surface for respiration. Having selected a par- 
| ticular seal, that appeared nearly as large as a sheep, we were determined by dint 
| of perseverance to hunt it down. We divided our force in such a manner, that 
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rise where the animal would one of us must immediately see it; for i— 
took the starboard side of the gig, P—— went to port, and I stood at the 
stern, while the two sailors, one being a crack shot, kept watch ahead. None of 
| us spoke; for the seal is as quick of hearing as of sight, and timid to a proverb; 
| but it was arranged that whoever saw it first was to fire. We kept the boat 
| broadside on, that is to say, her bow and stern faced either shore; and her two 
| sides swept, up and down, the entire length of the fiord. Regardless of myriads 
of gulls that flew close round our heads, screaming angrily, we abated pot in at- 
tention to the water; and watched with straining eyes for the score of bubbles 
that usually precede the rising of a seal; and the water being brilliant and smooth 
as a looking-glass, they could not escape notice. . . 
“Up came a sleek head, not twenty yards from me; and down it went again, 
just in time before my rifle-ball orek the eddying water; and at the same instant 
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both barrels of R——'s gun, discharged one after another, made the drum of 
my ear ring. ys 

«éTwo of them,’ he murmured. P. and the sailor fired almost im- 
mediately; but the seals were too quick for them. As fast as we could load, these 
creatures kept rising around us; and they only seemed to dive in order to spread 
the tidings below amongst their friends, fur they increased in numbers at each 
emersion.” f 

After “firing a great quantity of shot and powder to little purpose,” 
they hit, and thought they killed, one; but he never rose, Eventually, 
they caught a seal asleep, and seem to have hit him in that condition. 

“+ Keep the boat broadside on,’ observed R —— to the cockswain. 

« R—— had scarcely spoken when the water bubbled a little, and the seal’s 
black snout, with dilating nostrils, rose close uuder the gig’s gunwale. The wa- 
ter whirled in eddies; and his tail, as he turned, appearing slightly above the sur- 
face, showed me that the seal had seen us, and dived again. 

«* He must come up in a minute; so, look out,’ whispered P——; and the trig- 

ers of both barrels of his gun clicked as he breathed the fact and admonition. 
Fortunately the day was very calm, and the least disturbance, the fall of the 
thistle’s down, marred the bright surface of the fiord. 

“ The head of the luckless seal soon peeped slowly up, a short way astern of 
the boat ; and before his eyes had risen above the water to take a horizontal glance 
at us, P sent a handful or so of small shot into his nose. Down popped 
the little dark proboscis speedily as thought. 











“¢He hadn't much fresh air then,’ said R——, laughing at the promptitude 
with which P. saluted the appearance of the unfortunate seal. 
“*No; that’s the way to do it, answered P——, smiling. Then, turning to 


the sailors, he said, ‘ Back astern.’ 

“The boat was accordingly backed, and so silently, that only the silvery sound 
of the water as it fell drop by drop from the oars contended with the natural 
trickling of the ripples as they murmured under the ledges of rock. 

“* Here he comes,’ whispered R , ‘close on our quarter.’ 

“ The seal rose, like a cork, up to its fore-fins as if it had suffered much tor- 
ture from long retention of its breath; and, swifter than thought, R——’s gun 
flashed, and with a sharp report seemed to take a bucket of water from the fiord 
and fling it into the air. 
a revolving cloud from the space intervening between us and the spot where the 
animal was observed, the water was white with frovh, but no sign of the seal 
could be seen. 

“* By Jove! that’s odd. 
somewhat surprised. 

“Yes, my Lord, you hit him,’ observed the cockswain consolingly. 
reel over to port.’ 

“* That's all right,’ said P——-; ‘in that case he is done.’ 

“Once more two large bubbles, the spiteful her: ‘us of the seal’s advent, rose to 
the top of the water, and then burst with a sligh’ sound. 

“The purple dye of blood tinged the water; and immediately afterwards the 
wounded seal, with lacerated fin, buoyed itself sluggishly to sight. Its heavy 
breathing, expressive of pain, could be heard by all of us in the boat; and, level- 
ling both their pieces, K and P: fired together. The seal rolled over 
with a moan, not unlike the faint sowing of a calf, and, floating in a pool of blood, 
rather than water, expired without a struggle. Rowing the boat to the spot, the 
cockswain and his messmate used their whole strength to pull the animal on 
board, its dimensions not being contemptible. We reached the yacht about mid- 
night, proud of our day's sport.” 

The literary narrative of the voyage is not much more successful than 
the deeds it commemorates. Mr. Ross seems to have a singular mixture 
of the literal and the fanciful in his genius ; he has not improved nature 
by means of art, and his taste is none of the most refined. From these 
causes, a great portion of his book is both flat and coarse. He reports 
the dialogues of his friends with each other, himself, or the seamen, in a 
style as spiritless as a penny-a-liner; stripping the discourse of such 
Vitality as it might originally possess, and such excuse for it as might be 





I thought I had killed him to a certainty,’ said R——, 


‘I saw him 








found on the occasion, and leaving little behind but a vapid grossness. | 


Occasionally he varies his narrative with a legend, or tries to elevate 
some incident that occurred to himself into a tale; but the first are well 
known, and the last possess a mawkish unreality. He is so unacquainted | 


with what has been written about Norway, that the form and construc- | 
tion of a carriole is surprising to him; so indifferent or unobserving, 
that he does not mark the changing vegetation in a mountain ascent till 
he gets beyond it and finds nothing but the bare rock. He is so loose- | 
speaking about contemporary history, that he tells us, (Vol. I. page 110,) | 
Nelson bombarded Copenhagen in 1807; though the hero was killed at 
Trafalgar in 1805. Like many other people, he confounds Nelson's at- 
tack upon the floating batteries of Copenhagen in 1801—which was an 
assault, open, expected, and prepared for, our Ambassador having left 
Copenhagen a fortnight before, on the refusal of his demands—with the 
questionable not to say disgraceful bombardment of the city in 1807, 
by the expedition under Lord Cathcart and Admiral Gambier. We sus- 
pect, too, that what with his indifferent acquirements as a linguist, and | 
what with the preconceptions of his own mistake, he attributes to the 
Danes a soreness about Nelson which they do not feel, and possibly in- 
serts the Admiral’s name when they were silent about him. We believe 
the Danes rather like the reminiscence of the attack of 1801, on account 
of their gallant resistance to the hero of the Nile: at all events, neither 
Mr. Ross nor Lord Rodney need “regret” the “ battle of the Baltic,” 
however much they may feel ashamed of the bombardment of Copenhagen 
by Admiral Gambier and Lord Cathcart. 

The buik of the book is poor, flimsy, and frequently coarse; but | 
there are occasionally better things. Mr. Ross can describe scenery well 
enough, when the subject is striking in itself and he allows Nature fair 
play, contenting himself to tell what he sees without aiming at fine 
writing. He gives a tolerable account of some of the sights of Copen- 

n, and occasionally he can narrate an occurrence without spoiling it. 
There appears to have been at bottom a good deal of rugged kinduess 
and consideration amongst the party, especially in Lord Rodney ; but it 
requires some distinct evidence to bring it out,—as the beating up 
through great dangers to get to Bergen, that a sick sailor might have 
medical attendance, and remaining there till he was pronounced con- 
Valescent. As a whole, however, the publication of the Yacht Voyage 
to Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, is a mistake, either as regards the 

ublic interest in such a book, the value of the book itself, or the light 
ia which the author contrives to place the voyagers. 





When the light gray smoke of the powder had rolled in | 


| the British islands. 


| backward movement from the islands. 





JACOB GRIMM’S HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 
TueRe is something almost affecting in the concluding paragraph of 
Jacob Grimm’s preface, coming from so distinguished an investigator 
| into Northern languages and mythology—from one whose name is almost 
identified with a large and important branch of literature. 

“] am writing,” he says, “ with an inward pleasure which is undi- 
minished ; but I am quite alone, and hear neither praise nor blame from 
those who, standing nearest to me, could pass the safest judgment upon 
me. Is not this a threatening sign of a stagnation, or even a decrease, 
| in those investigations which were once cheerfully pursued in common, 
and for which, as it seemed, no end was to be anticipated ? ” 

The explanation of this decreased zeal in the study of antiquity, in a 
land where, above all others, critical inquiry into the past seems most at 
home, is no doubt to be attributed to the political commotions of the time, 
which invest the present with an exclusive aud absorbing interest. The 
preface is addressed to Gervinus; and it is just possible that something 
like a gentle reproach is intended for that professor, who has lately aban- 
doned the field of national literature for the arena of national politics. 

The title of the book, as will be supposed by all who are acquainted 
with the character of Jacob Grimm's researches, gives by no means an 
adequate notion of the contents. Jacob Grimm is anything but a 
dry philologist, whose mind dwells solely in the region of words. The 
| learning with which he has brought together the stores of so many lan- 

guages, is less admirable than the geniality with which he can discern 
| the affinities and real life of the various nations, amid their intricacies of 
| sound and symbol. He brings to his philological researches a broad 

knowledge of humanity, aud an expansive sympathy also; and the effect 

is sometimes almost startling when amid a mass of comparative tables 

arise little sketches of life and custom, which charm by their aptness and 

their brevity. In this spirit, the richness of certain languages, in words 

which have a reference to the minutiz of brute existence, is brought into 
| strong connexion with the habits of a nomadic people, while another sort 
| of copiousness illustrates the agricultural life. The venerable philologist, 
| affirming that language is a more living witness of nations than their 
| bones, weapons, and graves, keeps in view this ultimate use of philology 
| during his most minute researches; and thus a glow of life is diffused 
| over a work which would otherwise be little else than a mass of tabular 
| dryness, useful for reference, but impossible to read. 

Jacob Grimm seems chiefly to have been led to the compilation of this 
his last work by the desire of showing that the Geta and Dacians of the 
| ancients are a Germanie race, in opposition to a prevalent opinion that 
| Germans and Geta are totally independent of each other. This point ex- 
pands into an examination of all those Northern races considered bar- 
barous by the Romans; and affinities, chiefly of language, are traced even 
| between nations that at first sight seemed as remote as possible from each 
| other. Thus, the book which is nominally a history of the German lan- 
| guage is really au ethuvlugical sketch of Northern Europe. 

The European races enumerated by Jacob Grimm are ten in number. 
| The Greeks and the Romans, whose languages stand to each other in the 
| relation of sisterhood, not in that of parent and child, hold the first places 
| by honour if not by antiquity. The Celts or Gauls, whose culminat- 
ing period of glory lies in the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries before 
Christ, and therefore precedes that of the Romans, form the third race ; 
which, after holding districts of Germany, Upper Italy, and Spain, is 
forced to shrink before the Romans on one side and the Germans 
on the other, till the only place of refuge is the extreme coast and 
The Welsh and Irish languages, related to each 
other, but exhibiting important differences, are the records of this stock 
and its fate; and so perhaps is the language of the French Bretons. 
Jacob Grimm, on the ground that migration does not generally take a 
retrograde course, is inclined to believe that the Bretons are the remains 
of the ancient inhabitants of the continent rather than the result of a 
The Germans are the fourth 
race; and Grimm believes that for ages there was a close intimacy be- 
tween them and the Gauls, which can alone explain the fact that Ger- 
man usages and words found their way to the Romans before these were 
brought into immediate contact with the Germans. Of the fifth race, 
the Lithuanians, history records scarcely anything ; but they have left 
valuable monuments in their language. It is one of the six tongues, the 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| affinities of which form the subject of Professor Bopp’s Comparative 
| Grammar. 


The race never seems to have had any influence on the great 
events of the world, but always to have succumbed to more powerful 
neighbours. The language is divided into three large branches,—the old 
Prussian, which is lost; the Lithuanian par eacellence, which exists in 
East Prussia, where it is comparatively pure, and in Samogitia, where it 
is mingled with Polish words; and the Lettish, which is to be found in 
Courland and Livonia. No language in Europe is closer to the Sanscrit 
than the Lithuanian: it also furms a connecting link between the Ger- 


| man and the Sclavonic tongues; the latter of which is the sixth in 


Grimm’s list. The seventh is the Finnish, the record of a most ancient 
and powerful race, which probably entered Europe before the Celts, and 
was pushed Northwards by Celts, Germans, and Sclavonians. In the 
extreme North of Europe the Finnish relics are chiefly to be found, with 
great differences between the different branches; but the language of the 
Magyars still gives the old stock a Southern habitation. The last three 
races on the list are the Iberian, the Thracian, aud the Scythian; of 
which the first has left the Basque as its sole monument. 

Grimm concludes his survey of the races and their migrations, with 
the observation that the movement along the coast seems to be faster 
tham through the inlami country. 

The following extract, which refers to the nomadic state, will give a 
notion of Grimm's descriptive manner. 

“ The world is open to the brave: they leave their home, which is become too 
narrow, impelled by hunger and scarcity, the hostility of races, or the love of 
travel and adventure. Chance and the council of the gods conduct them; birds 
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fly before, a hind shows them the ford across the stream, a bear or a wolf indi- 
cates the path through wood and mountain. They travel with wives, children, 
relations, and friends; and revere above everything the bonds of brotherhood and 
the laws of hospitality. > ° ° ! 

“The possessions of these wandering people are their cart and cattle, their 


man would 88 ten gold vessels and eighty carts, each with accommodation 
for four (duaEas reTpaxXivous); while a poor man, who had neither cart ror 
hinds, would be rich in relatives. . ° ve 

“H oxen, sheep, and dogs, are the cattle of the herdsmen and hunters. 
The dog protects the herd and the cart; and his fidelity survives the death of his 
Master—canes Cimbris coesis domus eorum plaustris impositas. By 
the fallen hero his dog is still lying, his horse stands mournfully nodding over 
him; for he has often called both by name, and a dialogue was maintained be- 
tween horse and rider. A Jarger but less intimate troop of oxen and sheep comes 


“ The sword also is named and accosted. It is the man’s greatest jewel, which 
is only transferred to his immediate male heir; while female possessions consist of 
ornaments and rings. The whole distinction between ‘ hergewate’ and ‘ gerade * 
was to be traced to sacred notions of pastoral life. The man now lays aside his 
sword, but on every occasion the pastoral people appear armed as Tacitus has ob- 
served in the Germans: nihil autem neque publice neque private rei nisi armati 
agunt. The sword and spear were, in the eyes of the warriors, august beings, on 
which they made solemn oaths, and which they revered as divine signs. Of all 


e air, was nearest to them. To him fall bioody sacrifices, especially of horses. 
How could their god be thrust between walls, while they themselves did not live in 
fixed dwellings? 
“The whole action of this people is a free life in the woods, divided into 
marches, pasture, and war. Fighting, which they eagerly seek, leads them to 
booty like hunting; and the chace and the battle are their delight. ‘ Weida’ in our 
old language signifies not only ‘ pastio’ but ‘ venatio’ and ‘ piscatio’; ‘ weidman ’ 
the shepherd and the hunter; and to the present day the Alpine shepherd is the 
boldest hunter of the chamois. In the kuights-errant who go through the world 
thirsting for combat and victory, we have still a tinge of the nomadic life. * * * 

“ Among sucha people, who passed days and years in a state of excitement, but 
still calm, amid their pleasant pastures, or protected by the cover of a narrow cart, 
and who watched the secrets of nature, a faith in an intercourse with animals 
necessarily struck root; and the animal-fable began, which is continued in later 
times. Even the adoption of the names of courageous animals as names of men, 
the representation of them on shield and helmet, and the reference to animals in 
many names of herbs, seems to me to have this origin. The language of the no- 
madic tribes is very copious in expressions for weapons and cattle-breeding in 
every situation, which afterwards seem cumbrous or superfluous to people in a 
cultivated state.” 
There is nothing particularly new in the above, but it is a specimen of 
the genial spirit with which the venerable philologist sets about his la- 
borious researches. The body of the work consists of details, which can 
only be appreciated by a close study of each several point. 

* Of these two old words, the former signifies the warlike accoutrements, which 
descend to the son, the latter the household furniture, which goes to the wife, on the 
death of the possessor. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Books. 
Letters of William ITT. and Louis XIV , and of these Ministers; illustra- 
tive of the Domestic and Foreign Politics of England from the Peace of 
Ryswick to the Accession of Philip V. of Spain. Edited by Paul Grim- 


blot. In two volumes. 
’ against the Kabailes of Algeria; with the Mis- 





Narrative of a Campaign 
sion of M. Suchet to the Emir Abd-el-Kader for an exchange of prisoners. 
By Dawson Borrer, F.R.G.S., &c.; Author of “A Journey trom Naples to 
Jerusalem.” 

Sacred and Art. By Mrs. Jameson. In two volumes. 

The Victim of the Jesuits; or Piquillo Alliaga, a Romance. From the French 
of Eugene Scribe. By Charles Cocks, Translator of “Priests, Women, 
and Families,” &c. In three volumes. 

Madeleine; a Tale of Auvergne, founded on fact. By Julia Kavanagh. 


Infant Baptism a Scriptural Service, and Dipping Unnecessary to its right 
Administration; containing a Critical Survey and Digest of the leading 
Evidence, Classical, Biblical, and Patristic; with special reference to the 
Work of Dr. Carson, and occasional Strictures on the views of Dr. Halley. 
By the Reverend Robert Wilson, Professor of Sacred Literature for the 
General Assembly, Royal College, Belfast. 
A learned and elaborate treatise in defence of infant baptism, and against the 
ipping or immersion of the Baptists. Professor Wilson investigates the subject 
in two divisions,—first touching the mode of performing baptism, next as to the 
subjects on which baptism is to be performed; devoting something like two hun- 
pages of the first section to inquiries into the true meaning of the words 
Bérrw and Barrifw. We agree with Mr. Wilson in both his conclusions; but 
the subject is not adapted for lay discussion, especially when controversy with 
other writers is a distinguishing feature of the book: not that Mr. Wilson over- 
looks his conclusions, but he reaches them as it were through disputing with 
others. After all, too, the controversy seems an odd one for Protestant writers 
to engage in so constantly, though it might appear an appropriate subject for Ro- 
manists and Tractarians, who rest so much in forms. If there is virtue in bap- 
tism as a form or a “ covenant,” age can have no influence upon its effects; they 
te mysteriously independently of the recipient's years: it a mental action of 
subject is the only thing essential, the rite of confirmation, in those churches 


Cambridge, by C. A. — M.A., and A. H. Wratislaw, M.A., Fellows 
and Tutors of the College. 
bea Canter termed commonplaces, are delivered in the chapel of Christ's Col- 
, Cambridge, after divine service on Monday morning, during a considerable 
portion of each term, by one of the Fellows.” It fell to the lot of Messrs. Swain- 
son and Wratislaw to deliver these exercises in the years 1845-6 and 1847-8. 
The publication before us seems a selection from their productions,—unless six- 
teen was the total number delivered by the two Fellows during the two years. 
The exercises are substantially short sermons; scholastic in subject and treat- 
ment, and therefore appropriate to the place of delivery: but the illustrations and 
exhortations are drawn more from the school than from life, which gives a kind 
of college character to the papers. } 
Lectures on Logic. By C. E. Moberley, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol. 
ep per of logic as an art consists, as Mr. Moberley remarks, of three quali- 
of mind,—apprehension, judgment, and reasoning. “To render these qualities 
of much avail in noe | a right conclusion, a knowledge of the subject to be 
reasoned about is essential; otherwise the forms of logic are very liable to conduct 
us to a wrong determination, and at the utmost can only point out an error in the 
form of reasoning. The book before us furnishes an instance in point. In giving 
an example of propositions, Mr. Moberley states that “all musical sounds are vi- 
brations is true, 


3 which but not the complete truth—namely, that all musical 


weapons and ornaments. By the Greeks they were called dua£é@o1; and a rich | 


the god of the sword or of the hammer, whose car rolls thundering through | 


which use it, or indeed anything that openly acknowledges belief, seems sufficient. | 
Loci Communes. Commonplaces delivered in the Chapel of Christ’s College, | 


| 


| 
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sounds are isochronous vibrations, the equal times distinguishing musical from al] 
other sounds, or noise. a 

Logic, however, can help the mind in acquiring knowledge, by directing or 
improving its apprehension or ae, perhaps by training its jud 
And to this purpose Mr. Moberley applies himself, though briefly, and with more 
of scholastic phrase than is altogether desirable. The art of reasoning, of detect- 
ing errors in the form of the propositions, or in the conclusions drawn from 
and of course the modes of avoiding such errors, is the main object of these 
lectures. ] 

An Inaugural Address, delivered by the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, as President of the Architectural and Archeological Society for 
the County of Buckingham. 

[ This address differs greatly from the usual commonplace orations delivered 99 
such occasions ; exhibiting the quintessence of the schoolmen’s lore and the sound 
opinions of an Anglican Bishop. The address opens with the view of a school 
divine on the influence of the past upon the present, and how they who sneer the 
most at bygone times would not have been what they are had those bygones jn 
any way been changed. Turning then to the more immediate object of the So. 
ciety, our parish churches, Dr. Wilberforce shows that two leading points are 
proved by their architectural history,—the gradual substitution by Rome of 
forms for spirit, of a clergy for a religion; and the destruction, by the Puritans, of 
those comely ornaments which in our corporeal state may be fitly used to assigt 
devotion. He next distinctly warns the members of the Architectural and Ar. 
cheological Society for the County of Buckingham, that his Presidentship is de- 
pendent upon their avoiding the suspicious oddities of Tractarianism. ]} 

The Companion Book and Supplement to Blackstone's Commentaries on 
the Laws of England. By J. Dingwall Williams, Esq., late of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple; Editor of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Editions of “ The Commentaries.” 

[A species of commentary upon the Commentaries of Blackstone, where his lore, 
his reasoning, or his independence of spirit has been at fault; together with sup- 
plementary notes, pointing out the alterations made in the law since Blackstone 
wrote, and where the representations of the text are consequently no longer correct. 
By adopting the marginal paging of the Commentaries, this book is available for 
other editions, and may be used without the inconvenience of long foot-notes or ap- 
pendices. It is a useful publication: clear and brief in its notifications of the ch 

of the law, liberal in its views of law and law reform, embodying the substance of 
Christian’s and Coleridge’s annotations, presenting a view of all the changes in 
the law for the last seventy years, and (whatever bathos may attend the state- 
ment) rendering once exploded editions of Blackstone available. ] 

Thoughts in Verse from a Village Churchman’s Note-book. 
rend Samuel Childs Clarke, M.A. 

[Rather a series of exercises, by a scholarly and accomplished mind, than poems 
in the true meaning of the term. The thoughts are so far appropriate to the 
subjects, that they are religious after the Anglican form; but they are not close 
or liveiy. The metre is ill-chosen: Mr. Clarke appears to have studied the re- 
ligious poets of the seventeenth century, and to have imitated their manner 
without a due regard to fitness. The poems are beyond the common run of 
verses, owing to the training, taste, and skill of the writer; but they want the 
vis vivida of genuine poetry. } 

The Trial of Creation; and other Poems. By the Reverend G. W. Birkett, 
A.M. 

The title of this poem is not free from ambiguity till explained: by “ trial” Mr. 

irkett means proof. Creation is surveyed, and found to be good; any appear- 
ances to the contrary being traced to the disobedience of man, with whose fall the 
poem opens. Measured by the extent of the theme, the pian of The Trial 
Creation is narrow; little more than a succession of Jandscapes, and those mostly 
of a quiet kind. These, indeed, are better suited to the author’s powers than 
the larger topics his subject suggests, as his forte seems to be pastoral description: 
but it gives an appearance of incongruity, not to say insufficiency to his poem; 
the treatment being so much below the theme. ] 

The Ocean Monarch; a Poetic Narrative. With an original and authentic 
Account, in prose, of the Loss of this ill-fated Vessel. By James Henry 
Le 


By the Reve- 


gg. 
[ Too many topics having little or no connexion with the subject of the loss of the 
Ocean Monarch are introduced into this piece. The consequence is, that the 
main event is overlaid. ] 

The Analysis and Summary of Herodotus. With a Synchronistical Table 
of Principal Events; Tables of Weights, Measures, Money, and Distances- 
an Outline of the History of Geography; and the Dates completed from 
Gaisford, Baehr, &c. 

[ The object of this clear and painstaking digest of the History of Herodotus is to 
assist the student in “getting up” that author for examination, after a carefal 
reading of the text. It contains a summary of the important events recorded in 
the work, in the order in which they are written; but, the sections or paragraphs 
being numbered, the student, by means of a reference, is able to pass the digres- 
sions of Herodotus and pursue the narrative of any subject continuously if he 
pleases. Illustrative tables of various kinds are added; rendering the book an 
excellent companion to the study of Herodotus. It furnishes as useful a coup 
d'eil of the History, to any one beginning its perusal, as does the Analysis and 
Summary for the purpose intended by the author. ] 


English Repetitions, in Prose and Verse, for the Use of the Senior Classes 
ot Schools; with Introductory Remarks on the Cultivation of Taste in the 
Young, through the medium of our own Writers. By J. F. Boyes, MA, 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 

[A selection of short passages from our best English writers, designed to be com- 
mitted to memory for the purpose of recitation with the view of cultivating the 
taste of youth. The collection shows a wide acquaintance with our sterling 
writers, and has been made with care and judgment, besides offering passages of a 
more practically philosophical kind than is often met with in a “ reader.” As& 
scrap-book it possesses an utility apart from its avowed object; which object, how- 
ever, it is likely to forward, as far as taste can be formed by isolated bits. This 
point, and other topics—such as style, composition, and the tendencies of the 
age—are discussed in a preface of some extent, and of more critical merit than 
is often met with in publications of this nature. ] 


The Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens. With a Frontispiece, from 
a Painting by George Cattermole; engraved by T. Williams. . 
{ There is nothing remarkable in this cheap double-column edition, unless it bea 
brief preface, which, alluding to the desultory character of “ Master Humphrey's 
called’) explains the why and the how of that introductory portion being call- 
celled. 

Percival Keene. By Captain Marryat, Author of “Peter Simple,” &e. 
(Standard ey Bye: 
[There is a portrait of Marryat after a drawing by Behnes, and an indifferent 
memoir of his life, prefixed to this edition of Percival Keene, now included in 

“Standard Novels ” of Mr. Bentley. ] 


Wonders displayed by the Human Body in its Endurance of Injury: From 

the Portfolio of Delta. 
[A brochure containing some of the most remarkable surgical phaenomena on re- 
cord in relation to the human body, exhibited in a close and condensed manner. 
The moral of the whole would seem to be, that neither surgeon nor physicial 


should be too prone to despair. ] 
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hlice Sabbatice. Sabbath Scripture Readings by the late Thomas 
i oD, LL.D. In two valcne. Volume II. (Posthumous 
Works of Dr. Chalmers, Volume V.) 
The Book of the Farm. _ By Henry Stephens, F.R.S.E. A new edition, 
revised and improved. Part I. 
Mars AnD Prints. 
The’ World; showing its Religious Aspect at the period of the Reformation 
By E. Gover. — é : iG: 

A map of the world, in the usual form of a double planisphere, is tinted to ex- 
bint the geographical range of territory over which, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, every faith that had accepted the Bible, or part thereof, held sway,—namely, 
the Roman Catholics, the Protestants, the Greek Church, the Maronites, the Ar- 
menians, and the Mahometans: the benighted heathen, and unexplored regions, 
are represented by a deep shade of black, which overspreads the larger part of 
the globe. The period is fixed at the Peace of Westphalia. It is an interesting 
and useful survey for the student of political geography. ] 

Vancouver's Island. By James Wyld. 
[A clear outline map of the litigated island; one of Mr. Wyld’s opportune con- 
tributions to popular information on current topics. ] 
A Parliamentary Souvenir. 
A spirited likeness of Lord George Bentinck, as he used to sit in the House of 
‘ommons, from the pencil of HB. The head is excellent; the figure has more of 
that mannerism which mak«s the artist endow every man with legs of one pattern. ] 


~ -RFINE ARTS. 


THE VERNON COLLECTION, 


| Warwickshire ; in his 48th year. 


In Trafalgar Square, some years ago, the skeleton of a whale was to be 


exhibited, and a structure was needed for the purpose : when supplied, it 
was not handsome, but it was quite effective and suitable; you could see 
the bones of the vast mammal in every part, from the huge jaw to the ru- 
dimentary pelvis, which hung to the spine as if for honorary ornament 
rather than use—part of the insignia of the order of mammalia. On the 
game site the national collection of pictures was to be exhibited, and an 
architect was appointed to build a gallery : the result is, not a structure in 
which the pictures can be seen, but that peculiar edifice called “the Na- 
tional Gallery.” In some parts of it, indeed, pictures are visible ; but 
as those portions are very limited, even the old collection brought from Mr. 
Angerstein’s little house in Pall Mall sufliced to preoccupy that space ; 
some indifferent purchases and bequests filled up the rest ; and now that 
Mr. Vernon's present has been sent home to the nation, there is no place 
in which to put it, except a kind of cellar. 

To enter it, you must dive, by a lateral “circumbendibus,” beneath the 


staircase: then you find yourself in a suite of little compartments | 


opening one into another, like a wine-cellar fitted up for the nonce. By 

e peculiar arrangement of lights, they fall either quite sidelong or per- 
pendicularly to the plane of the picture, excepting in certain cases where 
they do not reach the painting ut all. Against the light that sidles up to 
them some pictures are guarded by their own picture-frames. A Gains- 


borough is placed in a pier between two windows, which pour a flood of | 


light into either eye, and effectually blind you to the painting. The general 

result is to reduce the colouring of all to a most democratic equality : even 

the drawiug ic in many cases obscured, and the design must be eliminated 

by careful scrutiny ; the only thing brought out in strong relief is the ru- 
ity on the surface of the rougher paintings. 

The collection itself is like a selection from the annual exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, with a few works by deceased painters added. Though 
the individual works are exhibited, they cannot be seen, except possibly 
just enough for identification. You are allowed just such a glimpse as 
may refresh your memory—“no further harm.” It appears that the 


curators of the National Gallery deem the display of these works by Eng- | 


lish artists detrimental either to their fame or to the progress of art; so 
they are only “ colourably ” exhibited, like the Glasgow Bible—in a way 
to evade observation. We sawa National Guard diligently engaged with 
& glass in the endeavour to detect the pictures; but the French spy was 
quite foiled in that invidious attempt. There are works in the collection, 
however, if we remember them correctly, which might have dispensed with 
these precautions. 








MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the | 


week ending on Saturday last— 




















Number of Autumn 

Deaths. Average. 
Zymotic Diseases............ Cd cccccecceccccoceccccecoces eveseee 393 ww. = 270 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. G@ «cece 52 
a cine thdeabhakecenenk bbeeennaetessess ceoene 147) ane) 8 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. ...... 87 ecee 127 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ............. . ++ ease 29 seen 38 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Ke spiration... . 102 4n.e «= 288 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion . . ee 67 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &..............205 + enseaceus cove D> seco 12 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. . ........6 6. scees oe S ccce 14 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c........ 5 s 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular tissue, &c.... 3 2 
Malformations ........ Sescsccecsooccs 4 3 
Fremetare Minti pinehnbehenennes evesienansconn<éee ee |) Tee 23 
trophy ....... os — eerscece eneaee eoese Tee 19 
Age .. 32 64 
$6000 -80008-c0es ese rsescee oe ° ° 4 12 
ion, Cold, and Intemperance............s+s-+0008 7 32 
Total (including unspecified causes). ............0.05 953 1154 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 64.4° in the sun to 31.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder than the mean average 
temperature by 3.6°. The mean direction of the wind fur the week was North. 


BIRTHS. 
oe a 19th October, at Lochnaw Castle, N. B., the Lady Louisa Agnew, of twin 
ers. 
On the 20th, at Frampton House, the Lady of the Rev. John Tunnard, of a daughter. 
On the 20th, at Tynmouth, North Devon, the Wife of Eliot Warburton, Esq., of a son 
and heir. 
On the 2ist, at Tunbridge, the Wife of the Rev. Dr. Welldon, of a daughter. 
= the 2ist, in Gordon Square, Lady Romilly, of a daughter. 
daa 23d, in Sussex Square, the Wife of the Rev. John Griffith, Vicar of Aberdare, 
On : MARRIAGES. 
a Loe 20th September, at Montreal, the Right Hon. the Earl of Erroll, to Eliza 
elia, eldest daughter of Major-General the Hon. Charles Gore. 
On the 17th October, at St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Forres, Edward Dunbar, Esq., 
tain in her Majesty’s Twenty-second Regiment, third son of the late Sir Archibald 
‘unbar, Bart., of Northfield, to Miss Dunbar, of Sea Park, youngest daughter of the 
Duncan Dunbar, Esq., of Limehouse, 


On the i8th, William H. 8s. Sharpe, Esq., Royal Regiment, youngest son of James 


Birch Sharpe, Esq., of Kingston Lodge, Surbiton, to Hannah Ida, youngest daughter of | Nov. 17, Turner, Bun House Place, Chelsea, livery-stable-keeper—Nov. | 
pi 


E. Kennedy, Esq., of Bantis House, county of Tipperary. 


On the 18th, at Liangynhafal, the Rev. Henry Reynolds, B.D., of Jesus College, 
Oxford, Rector of Rotherfield Peppard, to Judith Elizabeth, only daughter of John 
Denton, Esq., barrister-at-law, of Plas Draw, Denbighshire. 

On the 18th, at the Crescent, Perth, Lieutenant-Colonel M. Lindsay, to Matilda, 
youngest daughter of the late Major-General John Harris, of the Royal Artillery, and 
of Mount Tamar, Devonshire. 

On the 19th, at St. James’s Church, Westminster, Captain William Dashwood Gra- 
ham, of the H.E.L.C.’s Bombay Engineers, to Susan, youngest daugh of Lie t 
General Sir T. Downman, C.B. and K.C.H. 

On the 24th, at St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, Francis Anderson, Esq., Writer to the 
Signet, to Henrietta Maria, third daughter of the Rev. Edward Law, D.D., British 
Chaplain at St. Peterburg. 

On the 24th, at Rodmersham Church, Kent, James Tulloch, Esq., F.R.S., of Montague 
Place, to Jane Anne, second daughter of the late William John Lushington, Esq., or 
Rodmersham Lodge. 





DEATHS. 

On the llth October, at Logie Elphinstone, Sir Robert Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone, 
Bart. ; in his 83d year. 

On the 12th, in Brompton Crescent, Mrs. Esther Saunders ; in her 91st year. 

On the 19th, Thomas Lodington, Esq., formerly Secondary of the Court of Common 
Pleas ; in his 88th year. 

On the 19th, at the Villa, Maidenhead, Penelope, Relict of the late William Watson, 
Esq., of Queen Square, Bloomsbury ; in his 90th year. 

On the 20th, at Boxley Abbey, Kent, the Lady Maria Elizabeth Finch, daughter of 
the third Earl of Aylesford ; in her 83d year. 

On the 2ist, at the College, Durham, the Hon. and Rev. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, 
D.D., Prebendary of Durham, and Rector of Bishopwearmouth ; in his 78th year. 

On the 23d, at Sutton Rectory, the Rev. Richard Smith, for forty-two years Rector 
of Sutton, and for twenty-four years of Bignor also. 

On the 23d, at the Vicarage, the Rev. Richard Tawney, Incumbent of Willoughby, 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Oct. 27.—7th Light Drags.—Lieut. T. Pedder, from the 58th Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Hely, who exchanges. Jith Light Drags.—Capt. J. B. Pilgrim, from the 
15th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice Ward, appointed to the 85th Foot. I4th Light 
Drags.—Cornet A. J. Cureton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Benpett, who retires ; T. 
E. Gordon, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Cureton, 15th Light Drags.—Capt. 
Lord 8. 8. Compton, from the ®5th Foot, to be Capt. vice Pilgrim, appointed to the Lith 
Light Drags. 2ist Regt. of Foot—Staff-sSurg. of the Second Class F. C. Annesley to be 
Surg. vice Dempster, promoted on the Staff. 26th Foot—Acting Assist.-Surg. F. Clarke 
to be Assist.-Surg. vice M‘Intyre, appointed to the Staff, 43d Foot—Capt. D. H. Mac- 
kinnon, from the 6th Drag. Guards, to be Paymaster, vice Hood, appointed to a Re- 
cruiting District. 49th Foot—Assist.-Staff-Surg. J. 8. Smith, M.D. to be Surg. vice W. 
Lorimer, who retires upon half-pay. 58th Foot—Lieut. J. Hely, from the 7th Light 
Drags. to be Lieut. vice Pedder, who exchanges. 62d Foot—Lieut. B. Thornhill, from 
the 3d West India Regiment, to be Lieutenant, vice Roberts, who exchanges. 
79th Foot—Lieut. W. A. Mainwaring to be Capt. by purchase, vice Aynsley, who re- 
tires; Ensign C. M. Harrison to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mainwaring; J. Scott, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Harrison. 80th Foot—Major-Gen. Sir E. K, 
Williams, K.C.B. to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir M. C. O'Connell, deceased. 82d Foot 

Major C. F. Maxwell to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice J, J. Slater, who retires ; 
Brevet Major J. A. Robertson to be Major, by purchase, vice Maxwell; Lieut. E. R. 
W. W. Yates to be Capt. by purchase, vice Robertson; Ensign C. J. Harford to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Yates; M. N. Richardson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Harford. 85th Foot—Capt. T. H. Ward, from the 11th Light Drags. to be Capt. 
vice Lord 8. C, Compton, appointed to the 15th Light Drags. 

3d West India Regt.—Major-Gen. Sir G. Campbell, Bart., C.B., to be Col. vice Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir C. W. Maxwell, C. B. deceased; Lieut. C. Roberts, from the 62d Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Thornhill, who exchanges. 

Unattached—Lieut. C. T. Bentley, from the 51st Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, 

Hospital Staff—Surg. J. Dempster, M.D. from 2ist Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of First 
Class, vice K. A. M*Munn, M.D. who retires upon half-pay ; Assist. Staff-Sarg. J. Da- 
vies to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Annesley, appointed to 2ist Foot; As- 
sist. Surg. J. W. Mostyn, from 6th Foot, to be Assist -Surg. to the Forces, vice Davies, 
promoted; Assist -Sorg 1 1D M*intwre. M.D. from the 26th Foot,to be Assist.-Surg. to 
the Forces, vice Smith, promoted to the 49th Foot, 

Memorandum.—Lieut.-Col. G. C. Page, upon half-pay of the Rvyal Engineers, has 
been permitted to retire from the service by the sale of an Unatt. Lieut.-Colonelcy of 
Infantry, from the 20th Oct. 1848, inclusive, he being about to become a settler in Ca- 
nada. The removal of Veterinary Surg. J. Kingsley, from the Cape Mounted R flemen 
to the 16th Light Drags. as stated in the Gazette of 24th Dec. 1847, has been cancelled, 

Orrice or ORDNANCE, Oct. 26.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Second Capt. T. Bb. F, 
Marriott to be Capt. vice Payne, retired on half-pay; First Lieut. C. T. Franklin to 
be Second Capt. vice Marriott; Second Lieut. T. E, Byrne to be First Lieut. vice 
Franklin. 

ApMIRALTY, Oct. 26.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. H. Kennedy to be 
Capt. vice G. H. Logan to half-pay; Second Lieut. J. B. Seymour to be First Lieut, 
vice H. Kennedy, promoted. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, October 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Pritchard and Crossley, Bangor, brewers—Wade and Pennington, Sergeants Inn, 
Fleet Street, attornies—T. and H. Leigh, Cannington, Somersetshire, timber merchants 
—T. and J. Harding, St. Martin’s Lane, boot-makers—Bugg jun. and Bugg, Spalding, 
brewers—Blyth and Wilkinson, Whitehaven, mercers—Hook and Co. Chalford, Glou- 
cestershire, silk-throwsters— Williams and Boulton, Beverley, surgeons—Stapleton and 
Co. Richmond, Yorkshire, bankers; as far as regards T. Stapleton—Macadam and 
Ziegler, Liverpool, commission-agents—Crocker and Co. Milton Terrace, Southwark 
Bridge Road, linendrapers— Gill and son, Millbay, Plymouth, soap-manufacturers ; as far 
as regards J. E. Gill—Burton and Co. North Audley Street, upholsterers—Platford and 
Son, Hull, brewers—Howe and Co. Newark-upon-Trent, brewers; as far as regards R, 
Truswell, R. Parsons, J. Berry, and E. Firth—Smart and Cross, Pitfield Street, Hoxton 
—Hargreaves and Brothers, Bolton-le-Moors, cotton-spinners ; as far as regards J. Har- 
greaves jun. 











BANKRUPTS. 

Core, Joun, Derby, fishmonger, to surrender Nov. 3. Dec.1: 
Derby ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

HALL, Geornce Westsury, Lime Street, East India merchant, Nov. 1, Dec. 7: solicitor, 
Mr. Burrell, White Hart Court, Lombard Street; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman 
Street. 

Hitt, Wi.t1aM Marttuews, Chariton Place, Islington, builder, Nov. 3, Dec. 5: soli- 


solicitor, Mr. Smith, 


| citors, Messrs. Parker and Co. Gray's Inn; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall 


Chambers 
Jackson, Joun, Clifford, Herefordshire, farmer, Nov. 11, Dec. 2: solicitors, Mr. Pagh, 
Hay, near Brecon; Mr. Chaplin, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Bir- 


| mi gham. 


LAURENCE, RicuaRD CaAsTLe, Broadstairs, victualler, Nov. 1, 30: solicitor, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street. 

MIDDLETON, CHRISTOPHER GREAVES, Manchester, soap-manufacturer, Nov. 3, 24; 
solicitors, Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple ; Messrs. Hitchcock and Co. Manchester; 


| official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 


| 


DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 14, Corah, Bristol, hosier—Nov. 14, Bush, Dark House Lane, coffeehouse- 
keeper—Nov. 17, T. and W. Styan, Great Tower Street, tea-brokers—Nov. 17, Young, 
Basinghall Street, warehouseman—Nov. 17, Joyce, Warwick Lane, corn-dealer—Nov. 
17, Prosser, Piccadilly, goldsmith—Nov. 17, Stopford, Austinfriars, merchant—Nov. 17, 
Stephenson, Lombard Street, banker—Nov. 15, Turner, Coventry Street, fishmonger— 
Nov. 16, Arnold, Apsley Guise, Bedfordshire, carpenter—Nov. 16, Sage, New Brent- 
ford, tallow-chandler—Nov. 18, Porter, Wormwood Street, cheese-factor—Nov. 18, 
Capron, Lawrence Lane, merchant—Nov. 17, Durrant, Woodbridge, linendraper—Nov, 
18, Hutchinson, Old Gravel Lane, sugar-refiner—Nov. 16, Adams, Mayfield, corn- 
dealer—Nov. 15, Fuller, Cambridge, innkeeper—Nov. 17, Moore, Lincoln’s Inn New 
Square, lodginghouse-keeper—Nov. 17, Butt jun. Herne Bay, schoolmaster—Nov. 17, 
Evans, Heanor, Derbyshire, builder—Nov. 23, Warren, Bristol, merchant— Nov. 28, 
Vaughan, Brecon, scrivener—Nov. 21, Webber, Cheltenham, grocer—Nov. 16, Richards, 
Methyr Tydvil, woollendraper—Dec. 22, Browne, Limerick, draper—Nov. 27, Senior, 
Kirkheaton, cloth-manufacturer—Nov. 21, Martens, Middleborough, merchant. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of ys -~ 
, Cham- 
ion, Tunbridge Wells, boot-maker—Nov. 17, Appleyard, Farringdon Street, bookseller 
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“ shaddatel 
—Nov. 17, Steere, Guildford, watchmaker—Nov. 17, Durrant, Woodbridge, linen- 
draper—Nov. 18, Cousins, Ramsgate, chemist—Nov. 18, Whittell, Vine Street, tailor— P R I C E S C U R RE N , J 
Nov. 14, Last, Bury St. Edmund’s, watchmaker—Nov. 14, Elphick, Castle Street 
East, glass-cutter—Nov. 15, Cosier, Botley, corn-merchant—Nov. 20, Handley, Brecon, | ‘ : : 5 ‘ : 
dealer—Nov. 16, Lea, Gloucester, butcher—Nov. 15, Keddy, Bridlington, printer— Nov. BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
15, Croudson, Wigan, iron-merchant—Nov. 16, Hodgkinson, Little Bolton, builder— Saturd. | Monday. Tuesduy.| Wednes. | Thurs. | Friday, 
Nov. 16, Dobbie, Manchester, publican. i co ee ia te —. 
or Ce BOIB. 200 cosccoccccccce-co| | 84 ais | 5 : 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Nov. 14. pela — : = = 8 | —. | 85% 
Blackiston, Horsham, innholder—Barton jen. Liverpool, ship-broker—Holditch, 3 ver Cents Reduced 834 834 834 4a | rs | 
Bankside, cider-merchant—Rickman, Clement’s Lane,  insurance- broker—Taylor, 34 per Cents.. nae tak bz] 84 Sig | 85k 
Liverpool, soap-manufacturer—Penman, Sunderland, ironmonger—J. M. and T. Pen- | Long Annuities: os se sy * St | 6 
man, Sunderland, apothecaries—Ormston, South Street, Manchester Square, cheese- | - os ~ io _ 184 | Ay 187g 
monger—Gates and Co. Watling Street, warehousemen. , ae ‘ ° Pgs 3 | — 
: 4 : Exchequer Bills ad. and 2d. be rdiein -.|40-38pm) 37-35 42-40 | 45-3 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. India Bonds, 44 ad and aen 1 <= (37 om. | = ai | — 


J. and C. D. Matthews, Chipping Norton, bankers; first div. of 7s. and first div. 
of 20s. on the separate estate of J. Matthews, any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Birming- 
ham—Pipe, Armitage ; first div. of 3s. 3d. any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham— 

ke, Ross, skinner ; first div. of Is. }ld. any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham— 
Bate, Ruge ey, brewer; first and final div. of las. 6d. any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Bir- 
mingham—Wright junior and Clarke, Liquorpond Street, builders ; second div. of 
ls. 5d. any Wednesday; Mr. Grahain, Coleman Street—Johnstone, Lamb's Conduit 
Street, linendraper; second div. of tld. any Wednesday ; Mr. Graham, Coleman 
Street—Trotman, Liverpool, merchant; first div. of ls. 5d. Nov. 2, or any subsequent 
Thursday ; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—M‘Kenna, Liverpool, wine-merchant ; first div. of 
9d. Oct. 25, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool —Walton, Wolver- 
hampton, japanner; second div. of 2s. 4d. any Friday ; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham — 
Hurley, Halesowen, victualler; first div. of 4s. ld any Friday ; Mr. Whitmore, 
mingham—Bumby, Manchester, cattle-dealer; first div. of Ils. 10}d. Oct. 3:, or any 
subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Chrees and Boyd, Bow Churchyard, 
silkmen ; first div. of 2s. 2d. Oct. 28, and two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—Harmer, Spital Square, silk-manufacturer ; first and final div. of 20s. 





Oct. 28, and two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Jordan, Luton, } 


wine-merchant; first div. of Is. 
Groom, Abchurch Lane—Partridge and Jordan, Luton, wine-merchants; first div. of 
1s. 6d. Oct. 28, and two subsequent Saturdays ; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane— Partridge, 
Luton, wine-merchant ; first div. of Is. 10d. Oct. 28, and two subsequent Saturdays ; 
Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Hanks, Great Surrey Street, shoemaker; second div. of 
2s. 5d. Oct. 28, and two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane— Martin, 
Darlington, plumber; first div. of 10s. 
second div. of 5s. on debts proved on the 5th of June last, Oct. 28, or any subsequent 
Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Welsh, Carlisle, tailor; first div. on 
new proofs of 3s. 6d. Oct. 28, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne—Still, Liverpool, merchant; first and final div. of 20s. Oct. 30, and any 
subsequent Monday; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Austwick, Bradford, Yorkshire, draper ; 
second div. of 3s. 10d. and on subsequent proofs 7s. 10d. any day on or after Oct. 23; 
Mr. Young, Leeds—Maling, Scarborough, joiner; first div. of 4jd. any day on or after 
Oct. 23; Mr. Young, Leeds—Latham and Parry, Devonshire Square, merchants; 
final div. of Id. and 1-12th of a penny, Oct. 23, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Mr, 
Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard—Lloyd, Brighton, confectioner; first div. of Is. Id. Oct. 
26, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard—Carter, 
Cloudesley Square, clerk in the Admiralty 
three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard—Dickens, 
Street, clerk in the General Post-oftice ; first div. of 4s. 11d. Oct. 26, and three subse- 
quent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard—Merentie, King William Street, 
merchant ; first div. of ls. 6d. Oct. 26, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Mr. Stausfeld, 
King’s Arms Yard. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Hill, Glasgow, funeral-undertaker, Oct. 30, Nov. 20—Reid, Glasgow, wine-merchant, 
Oct. 31, Nov. 21}—Hamilton, Glasgow, clothier, Oct. 31, Nov. 21—M*‘Conechy, Glas- 
gow, baker, Oct. 30, Nov. 22—Young, Glasgow, dealer in shares, Oct. 30, Noy, 23— 
Stewart, Glasgow, tailor, Oct. 30, Noy. 20. 


Friday, yy October 27. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

S. and C. Scarborough, Leeds, victuallers— Morris and Tout, Neath, Glamorganshire, 
fiour-merchants—Middiehurst and Taylor, Huddersfield, cloth-manufacturers—Coup- 
land and Goodwin, Birchwood, Derbyhire, coal-merchants—Heury and Son, Liver- 
pool, tallors—K. and M. Luck, Weston Fayell. Northamptonshire, carpenters — Walms- 
ley and Son, Hodnet, Shropshire, surgeons—Bell and Allen, Newbury, drapers—Da- 
vidson and Co. Leek, Staffordshire, silk lacturers —Bagsh and Co. Manchester, 
attornies—Scholey, Brothers, Mark Lane, corn-factors—R. and T. Ingram, Little Thur- 
rock, Essex, brickmakers—Westmore and Polding, (formerly C. Westmore,) West 
Derby, hotelkeepers—Brooke and Co. Ashton-under-Lyne, cotton-spinners—Rendell 
and Co. Callington, Cornwall, surgeons—Heyworth and Co. Liverpool, warehouse- 
keepers—Cansick and Haste, Leeds, curriers—Loperena and Co. Austinfriars, mer- 
chants; as far as regards I. Loperena—Mason and Sons, Ashton-under-Lyne, cotton- 
spinners ; as far as regards H. Mason. 

DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY. 

HALtt junior, SAMvEL, Tipton, corn-dealer. 

BANKKUPTS. 

Broap, ALEXANDER, Brixton Road, builder, to surrender Nov. 2, Dec. 6: solicitor, 
Mr. Haines, Parliament Street; official assiguee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Caton, Joun Henry, Stondon Massey, Essex, cattle-dealer, Nov. 7, Dec. 8: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Treherne and White, Barge Yard ; official assignee, Mr. Stausieid, King’s 
Arms Yard. 

CHAPPELL, FREDERICK CooLey, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, stock-broker, Nov. 
7, Dec. 8: solicitor, Mr. Smith, Golden Square ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers. 





10d. Oct. 28, and two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. | 


on debts proved onthe 13th instant, and a | 


Office ; second div. of Is. 3d. Oct. 26, and | 
Drummond | 





Hunt, James, Brentwoods Butts, builder, Nov. 10, Dec. 11: solicitors, Messrs. Rixon | 


and Son, King William Street; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

Jones, Tuomas, Old Swinford, Worcestersiire, grocer, Nov. 7, Dec. 5: solicitor, Mr. 
Smith, Birmmgham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

PEARSON, SAMUEL, Manchester, victualler, Nov. 10, Novy. 30: 
man, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Willoughby, Manchester; official assignee, 
son, Manchester. 

Perers, ARtHUR, Manchester, spirit-merchant, Nov. 13, Dec. 4: solicitors, Messrs. 
Norris and Sons, Bedford Row ; Mr. Radcliffe, Liverpool ; official assiguee, Mr. Fraser, 
Manchester. 

Poote, THomas, South Square, Gray's Inn, money-scrivener, Nov. 3, Dec. 11: so- 
licitor, Mr. Empson, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

DIVIDENDs. 
G. Brodie, Salisbury, bankers—Nov. 24, Wilson, ae gg 
Butterfield, Royston, Herttordshire, linendraper— Nov. 
Dobson, Harlow, Essex, surgeon—Nov. 23, Rogers, Northumberland Street, on 
warehouseman—Nov. 23, Cato, Hartlepool, Durham, inukeeper—Nov. 23, Trench, 
Winlaton, Durham, grocer—Nov. 23, Hudson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, dealer in marine- 
stores—Nov. 17, Serle, Aberavon, Glamurganshire, victualler— Nov. 17, Singer, Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire, grocer—Noy. 21, Shiers, Manchester, paperhanger. 
CERTIFICATES, 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Nov. 23, Binyon, Tavistock Street, musical-instrument-maker—Nov. 20, Fletcher, 
Shaftesbury Terrace, Pimlico, bookseller— Nov. 23, Cato, HarUepool, innkeeper —Nov. 
21, Jackson, Lackenby, Yorkshire, builder—Nov. 23, Wilkins and Evans, Trowbridge, 
woollendrapers—Nov. 22, Choate, Ipswich, bootmaker—Nov,. 22, Balaam, Enfield, 
smith— Nov. 22, Tubbs, Aldermanbury, silk-ageut— Novy. 

Nov. 17, Jackson, Batley, chemist—Nov. 17, Simpson, Tadcaster, corn-dealer—Nov.22, 
Palmer, Birmingham, maltster—Nov. 28, Whiddon, Plymouth, cement-manufacturer— 
Nov. i9, Moyle, Redruth, ironmonger. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Nov. 17. 

Martin, Weston, Nottinghamshire, miller—Tullidge, Beaulieu, Hampshire, brewer— 
Raven, Colchester, grocer—Allen, Clitton Cottages, Loughborough Road, brick-merchant 
—Tomkinson, Liverpool, stone-mason—Sefton, Worcester, stationer— Wynn, Falmouth, 
§a8-manutacturer—Lomas, Liverpool, victualler—Lindley, Doncaster, livery-stable- 
keeper—Kirkham, Liverpool, builder—Hartley, Banbury, baker—Mandley, Manchester, 
commission-merchant—Thomas, Liverpool, bootmaker—Andrew, Manchester, dyer— 
Harwood, Oxford Street, saddler—Willmott, Upper Eaton Street, Pimlico, surgeon— 
Allen, Seymour Place, Bry anston Square, ridingmaster. 

DECLAKATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Cruikshank, Manchester, coal-dealer ; div. of Gs, 74d. Oct. 31, and every subsequent 
Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Crowder, Macclestield, silk- throwster; div. of 
18s. ld. Oct. 31, and every subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Foyer, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hatter ; first and final div. of 2s. 4jd. Oct, 28, and every subse- 
quent Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle upon-Tyne—Wilkihson jun., Louth, joiner ; 
first div. of 4s. 10d. any Friday ; Mr. Carrick, Hull. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
G, and J. Simpson, Edinburgh, coach-builders, Oct. 31, Nov. 21. 


solicitors, Mr. New- 
Mr. Hob- 


Nov. 29, W. B. and C. 
Berkshire, draper—Nov. 21, 






17, Turner, Bristol, currier— | 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


|| Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct 
Mexican 5 


Austrian ...ceceeenees 
Helgian .. 
Ditto...... 
Brazilian.... 
Buenos Ayres. ° 
Chilian ...... see eseee 



















Michigan .........- 
Mississippi (Sterling) 
New York (1858). 









a 













































Ohio ... « . - 
Danish . 65 Pennsylvania ., _ 
Dutch (E li2Gu ders 4i3 Peruvian ...... — | 
Ditto. 6-4 Portuguese ... - | 
French .. _- Ditto.. — | 
Ditto....... —_— Russian . _ 
Indiana (Ste! ning) _ Spanish .. = 
Clinois . eee 3l Ditto. = 
Kentucky .... bod Ditto (Pass ee | 
Louisiana (Ste srenxed Sexd. | Ditto (Deferred) .. | 
Maryland (Sterling x) eccccce —_ Ve nezuela Active . | u 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | | Banks— | 
Caledonian.......-. 173 Australasian .......cccccceseces li 
Edinburgh and Gl 304 British North American . ° — 
Eastern Count ° 123 Coionial .. ° ° — 
Great Northern se} Commercial of London... ° — 
} 216) (| London and Westminster | 203 
734 London Joint Stock ..... _ 
Hull and Selby..... v4 | National of Lreland .... — 
Lancashire and Yor kshire . — | National Provincial ..... -— 
Lancaster and Carlisle ... ool 403 Provincial of Lreland ° 36$ 
London Brighton and South, Coast! 263 Union of Australia . 224 
London and Blackwall ..........) 4 | Union of London treeceeeeeees! lo 
London and North-western 106 | Mines— 
MIs a0! ecsace, eoksa H  PeRNMES .00026.00 | any 
North British... ) brazilian Imperial . } a 
Northern and Easte m. | Ditto (St. John Del Key) “| 9 
South-eastern and Dover ' Cobre Capper... .ccccccecescoess 13 
South-western .......... ool MisceLLanrous— | 
York, Newcastle, and Be rwick . Australian stein eee . — 
York and North Midland ....... .| ) Canada..... eee | —_— 
Docks— | | General Steam eee +e _— 
East and West India . ........--| — | Peninsular and Oriental Steam | 53g 
London ....... . | 105 Royal Mail Steam. . al b 
! 70 South Australian. ! 





St. Katherine. 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 2ist day of October 1848, 
I8s8SUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .sccessesececcees £26,592,550 , Government Debt ........... -~ ,015,100 
| Other Securities .........000 954 900 
Gold Coin and Bullion eee 12 4082 641 
Silver Bullion ....+..seeeeces 509,909 


£26,592,550 





£26,592,550 | 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital.......... £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 







Res ob atin owent 3,586,565 cluding Dead WeightAnnuity a ol9 
Public Deposits* ° 3,162,909 Other Securities ..........00. $17,210 
Other Deposits ....... . 10,660,880 Notes ... . ‘ 032,585 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,086,556 | Gold and Silver Coin . eeecececs 570,426 








£32,850,240 £32,850,240 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 











BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes £79 10 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 lron, British Bars .. 610 0.. 615 @ 
SE DD. cnacicceceve eseceesss O 4 9% | Lead, British Pig 15 a 0..16 5 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard... ... .0 4 Lig | Steel,English ....... 0 o.. 000 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, October 27. 
s. . | 


s. 
° 40t041 
J4 — 36 


w hes at, R.New ‘ Stodd i, Rye.. 


Oats, Feed. ‘is toi9 
—4s | Barley F 








46—48 | Malting. - 31 —32 | Boiler s7 — 39 
52—54 | Malt, Ord.... 58-60 | Beans, Ticks. 27 —28 | "ime . 
Fine. .... 62—64 | did . + 32-34 | Potato 26—27 
Peas, Hog . - 36—38 | Harrow. 22—34 Fine. 27—28 
AVERAGE PKICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 








Per Qr. (imperia!) of England and Wales. For the present Week. 
Wheat..... 52s. 5d. | Rye - Od Wheat...... 58 Od.) Kye .... 23.04, 
Baricy .. 32 lo Beans .. A Barley ...... 2 0 | Beans 20 
Opts oc .coo. SAB | Peas MOOR un <esnes 2 0 | Peas coccccse 3 0 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending October 21. 
Wheat, 5ls. id.—Barley, 328 34. ats, 19s. tld.—Rye das. id. —be eans, 35s 94.—Peas, 395.74 











FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......... persack y to 51s. Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. Od. per doz. 
GORE 21606des. akee. 6 técxeden — 47 Carlow, 3/. 16s. to 4/. 2s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk. ‘on board ship ‘2 — 45 Bacon, Irish .. ....+++ sarees 635. — 675. 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... . 39 — 42 Cheese, Cheshire ©- 6e<s6se0 54 — 64 
Bran. oe a ou ro—v Derby Plain ....... - 6 — 6 
Polla rd, fine. . o—- 0 Hams, York . .. ° 60 — of 
Ioread, 7$¢. tos the tid. loaf. Exgs, Pre h, per 120, 5s. 9d. to 7s. Od, 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate ano LEADENBALL.* SMITHFIELD.* Heap or Catrie at 

















sd 8. s. d 8 6. d. s. d. SMITHFIELD. 
Reef... 3 Oto 3 4to3 8 - 2 8to3 dto4d of Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 4—310—4 2 ..... 3 G—4 G6—5 O} Beasts 12,094 ..... 4,352 
Veal... 3 O—3 SB—4 2 ores F OMS C—F O} Sheep. 6510. 24,390 
Pork. 4 0-5 O—5 4 2... 4 4—410—5 4 | Caives. 325 iss 
Lamb. 0 O—v O—0O 0 oo—0 o0—0 O| Pigs. . 390 crc 399 
> Yo sink the offal, per 8 ib. 
HOPs. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets......... es. 63s, to 75s. York Regents.. .... -perton.. 60s, toli0s. 
Choice ditto....... eceeee SO — 120 Scotch Reds .......cecrcccees ae 2 140 
Sussex Pockets ..0.....:0:008 SL — 635 Devons... - O=— 0 
Fine ditto ..... Honus So. © xem: and Essex Whites .....+00. o— 0 
HAY AND STRAW. (ier Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAND. Smirarievo. WHITECHAPEL. 
Hay, Good .....00.eee-0- TOs. to Tbs 72s. tO TAS. co cceeneree 508. CO 72% 
Inferior. ncaa. Le = 6o — 65 
New... cove Oo © 50 — 70 
Clover. oroe 95 — 190 93 — 95 
Wheat aR 28 — 33 24 — «9 








OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 
Rape Oil ...... ++-per owt. 41 16s. Od. 
Refined 116 6 
Linsesd Oi! ... coscce es 2 3 8 
Linseea Oil-Cake ....... per 1000 0 0 0 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (6d.per doz. discount 7s. 0d. 
Coais, Hetton 2.20.0 ceseceeere 21s. Od. 
COB. creccersecee sos-eseess On Ob, 


GROCERIES. 

Tea, Bohea, fine, ....per lb. @. uate 0s. of, 
Congou, fine..... eeeces —3 
Souchong, fine i ; o-* : 

| * In Bond—Duty 2s. ‘ld. per Ib. 

| Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 54s. to 100s. 
Gvuod Ordinary .« 25s. Od. to 308. 

Sugar, )} Muscovado, per cwt. 22s. 1idd. od 
| West India Molasses..... lds. Od. to 188. Od. 















KUM 











ay, 
a 


cr Few 
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N’S ANNUAL SERIES or CONCERT 

SOE OR ONE MONTH ONLY. yaa 

7 ogs leave most respectfully co announce tha 

Ly See SERIES or CONCERTS will commence NEXT 

mnipay NOVEMBER 34, 1848, and continue for One Month. 

AY, hat 
<GEMENTS FOR THE OPENING NIGHT 

“7 the greatest eclat to the performance of 
sels “GOD SAVE THE QUEEN, 

M. Jvciiey has expressly arranged that 


spenatEs ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—M. 


on the opening — 
Sati om for 
sations! Anthem IVE DISTINCT BANDS, . 
. oan, and has through the condescension of the 
Cuonce, ome Omeers of the regiments of the Royal Guards 
Suiees permission for the assistance of their splendid Mili 


tary Fsund of her Majesty's Ist Life Guards, under the diree- 
ya 


j ddell ; 
tan teat her Majesty's Royal Horse Guards Blue, under 


i of Mr. Tutton ; 
the ewes of her Majesty's Grenadier Guards under the di 
rection of Mr. Schott ; and ‘ F 

The Band of ews Coldstream Guards, under the 

direc Mr. € rey 

ae THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
will therefore on this occasion be executed by the extra 
ordinary combination of the Full Concert Orchestra, the above 
Four Military Bands, with Chorus and Organ 

The Programme of the First Night will also include a Grand 

Selection from Meyerbeer's Opera, 

“LES HUGUENOTS,.” 
(now so popular in this country,) arra expressly by M. 
Jullien, and embracing the chicf beauties of the composer's 
chef-d'ceuvre. 

Also Reethoven’s Symphony in D—A New Solo by Herr 
Kernig, entitled “ Solitude "—A New Solo by Mr Richard 
son, Auber’s celebrated Air from “ La Fiancee,” with Varia 
tions—A New Ise by M. Jullien—A New Polka by Herr 
Kenig—A New Schottisch by M. Jullien—A Cavatina by Miss 
Miran, &c. &e. &e. 

The Concerts will commence at Eight o'Clock 
IORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOTICE. 
The Picture of ST. MARK’S at VENICE will shortly be 
Also, now exhibiting, MOUNT 2TNA in SICILY, 
during an Eruption. Both Pictures are seen under various 
effects of light and shade. Open from !0ti 15. Admittance, 
2s. ; Children under 12 years, Ha f- price 


7 AN + . ’ = 

HE GREAT PEACE CONGRESS,— 

A PUBLIC MEETING of the Friends of Pe: will be 

held at Exeter Hall, on Teespay Evenine, Oct. nee t, 1844, 
to receive M. Visschers, Councillor to the Ke n Govern 

ment; M. Francisque Bouvet, Member of the F h National 

Assembly ; the Baron Suringar, of Holland; Elihu Burritt, 

Esq., of the United States ; and William Ewart, Esq., M.P., 

the President and Vice-Presidents of the late Peace Congress 
at Brussels; when a REPORT of the proceedings of the Con- 

will be presented, and other important matters bearing 

on the Peace Question will be submitted to the meeting. C. 
Hinvtev, Esq., M.P.,in the chair Several Members of Par 

liament and other Gentlemen of eminence are expected to take 

part in the proceedings. Doors oper Five o'clock. The chair 
to be taken at Six o'clock. N.B.—Scats reserved for Ladies. 


) R. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES for the 
WINTER COURSE will be commenced on the follow 

ing dates, at the several towns named below— 

Kull ° 








removed. 











































woveceoees + -October 16) Falkirk December 5 
Reverley. oacee e 21! Alloa .. _ ° - 6 
BRurlington..... . ae 27 | Dunfermline... . ” 26 
Leeds ........ November 1 | Dundee .. +--January 8 
Bradford........ . * Li en ~ 22 
Pontefract ....... ¢ 7 | Kilmarnock .. a 9 
VOr®&..cccce-seccce ” 13 | Paisley .... -February 5 
Greenock ....... - 20 | Edinburgh ....... = 9 
Rothesay .... .... oe 23| Dalkeith an 3 
Stirling ........December 4 | London March 1 


Just published, 

SKETCH of the VOYAGES, TRAVELS, and WRITINGS 
of JAMES SILK BUCKINGIIAM, with the OUTLINES of 
allhis PUBLIC LECTURES, and a Portrait of the Author. 
Tn One Volume Syo. pp. 154. Price 5s. bound in cloth, gil 
and lettered 

Perer Jackson, London 





To be had of all Rooksellers. 


ean 
(pReat WESTERN RAILWAY.— OPEN- 
ING OF LINE TO BASINGSTOKE ALTERATION 

for WINTER TRAINS, and DISCONTINUANCE of RI 
TURN TICKETS, Ist Novemnerr I8ts 

The Berks and Hants Railway, bet ween 
singstoke, will be opened for the converance « 
Goods, Parcels, Carriages, Horses, and Cattle, on and from 
Weosespar nexr, the Ist Nove» n 

On the same day, several Alterations will be made in the 
Times of the Great Western Trains, and some Trains will t 
discontinued during the winter. For particulars of all thes 
changes, and for the times of Trains to and from Bosingstoke, 
reference mus' be had to new Tran Bills, which will be ready 
for delivery on and after Monday the 3 th instant 

The Directors regret to notify also that they are compelled, 
in cons quence of the existing sever pressure on ral way pre 
perty, and the increased assessmen's for parochial rates, to re 
linquish the system of Return or Day Tickets, which will be 
entirely discontinued from and after the Ist November 184s 

By order of the Dircetors, Cuas. A. Sacnvens, Se 
Paddington Station, 26th Oct. IS4s 


STEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
\) via EGYPT —Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin 
sular and Oriental Steam Navization Company book passer 
gers and receive goods and par cls for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the lth of the mon*h 

BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay ean proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Ma 1, thenee 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers ‘ 

MEDITERRANEAN —M alta, on the 2 thand 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month 
AIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporte, I ishon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, i7th, and 27th of the month 

ITALY.—Genoa, Leghorn, and Civita Vex 
Trips. Next departure I8tn of November. 

For Plans of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at Company's 
Ofices, No Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton , 


> Eo To - - : Tr 
‘ARPETS.—ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
a, . ARPETING —The pres nt peri d being peculiarly one 
bm economy, the public should purchase this description of 
arpeting, the advantazes being durability, beauty, and 
novelty of design. imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of colour 
ld “we equal to Brussels, and at a cost of haif the price 
Car oo cautioned against spurious imitations, the Felt 
it — “9 cing alwavs stamped “ Royal Victoria Carpeting 
Seactien pl ured at all the respectable Carpet Houses in 
Dudens x - Vicinity, and in all the prir cipal towns in the 
be yautherase fan T he Patent Woollen Cloth Company also 
on a able ( overs, embossed an! printed, of the latest 
os Rog gns and in every variety of style and colour : 
chet. a _ polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Muorble. Tortoise 
bs ', + &c., likewise for Veter nary purposes; Felt Waist 
atings, Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Up 
——*~ &ec., &.; Piano F “its ‘ ~e 
Manu actorics, Elmw od Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road. | 
Seve Geen Warchouses,only, at 8, Love Lane, Wood 


Reading and Ba 
Dassengers 
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Woesaes: LIFE ASSURANCE 
pt COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Established 1836. 
Oftice in London, No. 1, Moorgate Street. 

The number of Policies issued at the end of the Company's 
Tw. lth year exceeded Two Thousand, covering Assurances to 
the amount of One Million sterling. 

In the Proprietor’s Branch, Assurances may be effected for 
fixed sums on terms which will bear comparison with those 
of any office of stability in the Kingdom. 

In the Mutual Assurance Kranch, the Members incur no 
liability, while they derive the whole benefit of their contri 
butions. The Bonus declared in 1846 ranged from 35 to 54 per 
cent on the premiums paid by middle-aged lives. 

Ry order of the Directors, A. P. Friercener, Secretary 


| ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
4 Established by Royal Charter of King George the First, 
A.D. 1720, for ASSURANCE upon LIFE, against FIRE, and 
for MARINE INSURANCES. Offices, No.7, Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, and No. 1', Regent Street 
Gorernor—| estock Peach Wilson, Esq. 
Sub-Gorernor—W illiam King, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—Nobert Cotesworth, Esq. 
And Twenty-four Directors, viz 
Robert Allen, Esq. James Dowie, Esq. 
John Alves Arbuthnot, Esq. John Furse, Esq. 
Richard Baggallay, Esq Samuel Gregson, Esq. 
George Barnes, Esq David Charles Guthrie, Esq 
Henry Blanshard, Esq John Alex. Hankey, Esq 
J. Watson Borradaile, Esq. iward Harnage, Esq 
Edward Burmester, Esq ( rles Kerr, Esq 
Henry Cayley, Esq John Ord, Esq. 
Aaron é George Probyn, Esq 
Charles Cra John Rees, Ese 
William Dallas, Esq Patrick Fran. Robertson, Esq. 
Bonamy Vobree jun. Esq Thomas Weeding, Esq 
The Corporation has effected Life Assurances for a period of 
3, its tirst policy having been issued on the 




































7th of June! 

The extent of its business and connexions, the security 
afforded by its large capital, its long standing, its advantages 
to Assurers, and the liberality of its transac Ss, Strongly :e- 
commend it to the public 

To-thirds of the gross profits are awarded to the assured, 
and the expenses of managing the Life Department are nct, 
as is usual, taken from the premium fund, but are defrayed by 
the Corpora jon out of their one-third share of the profits ; 
thus giving to the Assured all the advantages of Mutual As- 
surance, without liability of partnership, and the security of 











} an ancient and opulent Corporation 


Its tables have been formed on the lowest scale, to meet the 
varied views of Assurers, by affording to them the option of 
the following several advantages—Firstly, of participating 
in the profits of the Corporation by abatements from annual 
premiums ; or, secondly, by making additions to the sums as 
sured by way of bonus payable at death; or, thirdly, by a 
money payment at the division of profits in every fifth year ; 
whilst from those who desire to limit their assurances to a 
given sum without participation in profits, the lowest pos 
sible rate of premium is required, as will be evinced by tables 
expressly prepared for the Corporation, which may be had on 
upplic stion at their offices, and which have been constructed 
for meeting the various wants of Assurers, and every risk to 
wl i h protection by assurance can be extended 

the bonuses made to Assurers have at some of the periods 
of division been upwards of 50 per cent ; and for three of the 
lowest years the average bonus has been equal to from 244 to 
23 per cent, or from 3 to J per cent per annum on the sum 
assured, varying according to the age of the life 

The Corpo ation makes loans on and purchases annuities, 
life interests, and reversions on real and funded property 

A'tendance daily from Ten till Four at both the Offices 

Joun Lavnence, Secretary. 


WIDOWS’ FUND AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIPTY. 
Founded A.D. 1815, on the principle of Mutual Contribution, 
ion, notwithstanding its local name, has long 
known to all class s in Gr 
» oldest and most successfal Life Assurance 
d, with the exception of the London 
Equitabic, itis believed to be the most extensive upon the 
mutual assurance principle of any in the country 

he affairs of the Society are carefully investigated at the 
end of each period of seven years; and it is provided by the 
articles of constitution that at least one-third of the ascer 
taine? surp!us or profit shall be reserved as a gurantee fund 
1 und as wellas all the other funds of the Society) belongs 
lely to the members—it secures the stability of the institu 
tion, and prevents the profits from being diverted, as must be 
the case in all proprietary offices, from the individual benefit 
of the assured to increase the dividends of the stockholders 

At the last Septennial period of investiga viz. 3ist 
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This institu 
been favourably 
Ireland. It is tl 
(*ffice in Scotland; 
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at Kritain and | 


December 1845) it was ascertained that the Surplus Fund 
amounted to upwards of 614,000/.; from which the Directors 
we nabled, after setting de upwards of 20 0001. as a | 
Guerantee Fund, to declare and provide for the following 


additions— 

I An addition at the rate of 2 per cont per annum, for the 
period from st December 1838, on the accumulated amount 
of the original sums assured and the previously declared ad 
ditions; being in the c.se of the early insurances, upwards of 
cent per annum of bonus on the original sums insured 
And in order to provide for the case «f such parties as might 
die before the 31st December 1852, the period of the next in 
ution and declaration of surplus, there was provided 
further— 

Il. An addition at the rate of 2 percent per annum on the 
wcunulated amount of the original assurances and previously 





declared additions for each premium paid after 31ist December | 


1845, provided the party had at his death been insured five 
years. Thusin the case of a party insured in the early years 
of the Society's existence dying after payment of the premium 
for the year 1852, th Idition for the seven years from the 
Ist December 15 tist December 183/, would be up 
wards of twenty-five per cent, or at the rate of upwards of 






to 





three-and-a half per cent per annum of Bonus on the original 
sum insurcd 

The proportion of the profit allocated to each member may 
be applied in any of the following ways, viz — 

Ky ad ns to the original sum insured ; 


ity an immediate payment of its value in money; or 

By an equivatent deduction from the future Annual Con- 
tributions payable under the Policy 

The effect of the additions made to the Policies may be 
judged of from the fact, that in the case of the original Mem 
bers of the Society there will be paid under each |, 00/. in 
~d, in the event of death after payment of the premium in 
the year 








on the ori 


{ thus showing a ) 
Isi8. £1,917 19 10 Bonus equal to 91 per ct ginalsum 
upwards of ) . insured 
#50. 3.990 7 §& m 99 * 
1852. 2.062 16 11 os 106 e 


To the representatives of the Original Member who may die 
in the year 1552 after payment of the premium applicable to 
that yoor, there will thus be paid more than double the amount 
of the original insurance 


The members who joined the Society at later periods will, | 


in lik 
feel 


manner, derive important benefits ; aed the Directors 
onfident that the more the principles of the Society are 
considered and understood the more satisfied will the n 
bers be, not only that they have connected themselves with 
a safe and flourishing institution, but that whilst benefits so 
great areconferred upon those who have been long connected 
with it, the interests of the later members are in no way over 
looked +xeNzie, Manager 
Groaer, Chief Clerk. 
Head Office, 5, St. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh, October 1848 

LONDON AGENCY. 
Otices—4, Royal Exchange Buildings, and 7, Pall Mall. 

Hvcu M Keay, Agent. 











. S > 
}NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
ery description of risk contingent upon life, whether Ci- 
, Naval, Military, at Home or Abroad. 
A comprehensive system of Loan (in connexion with Life 
Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security. 
Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuitics, and Ee. 
dowme ats Hitt Wittiams, Actuary. 
Offices—London : 12, Waterloo Place, and 6, King William 
Street, City. Edinburgh: 120, Princes Street 


{COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Established 1831. 
"resident. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G. 
Medical Officer. 
Josh. Lauric, Esq. M.1). 12, Lower Rerkeley Street. 
View of the Progress and Situation of the Society since its 
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tastitution— 
Amount Annual Accumulated 
Assured. Revenue. Fund. 
At Ist March 1836 . £642,871 ... £2916 ... £40,974 
Do. 1802 ... 1,685,067 ... GIMSI . 191,496 
Do Isas 3,254,878 110,70) - 445,873 


The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE being a MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, their Profits are not, as in Proprietary 
Companies, divided between the Partners of the Companies 
and the Assured. The WHOLE belong to the policy -holders. 

A POLICY for 1,0001. effected on the Ist March 1532, is now 
incr- ased to 1,402? 

The SEVENTEENTH Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, 
and all other information, may be had on application at the 
Society's Office, 61 a, Moorgate Street, London 

Ws. Coon. Agent. 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 
4, College Green, Dublin. 
Directors 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman 
Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
Samuel Anderson, Esq D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq F.C. Maitiand, Esq 
EK. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resi William Railton, bsq. 
Charles Downes, E-q dent | John Ritchie, Esc. 
Charles Graham, Esq PF. H. Thomsen, Esq 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by act of Parliament in 1834, af- 
fords the rge paid-up capital, and 
in the great su attended it since its com- 
mencement ; 

Its ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 94,0007. 

In 1841, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
annum on the sum insured to all policies of the participat- 
ing class from the time they were effected to the 3ist Dee. 
1840, and f 1 that date to ist Dee. 1847, 23/. per cent per 
Annum was added at the General Meeting on the 6th July 
1848. 

The bonus thus added to policies from March 1834 to the 


















3ist Dec. 1547, is as fuollows— 
Sum Time Sum added Sum added Sum 
Assured. Assured. to Policy to Policy payable 
in 1841 in 1848 at death. 
£ £.s.d £. sa & «2 
5000) 13 yrs. 10 mths 683 68 787 00 6470 168 
5,000 )=-12 years xKOUO 787 100 6,257 100 
5000 10 years 3200 0 0 7s7 10 O 6.057 100 
5,000 8 years lov v0 787 wo 
5,000 6 years ose 675 00 
5,000 4 years eee 450 00 5,450 00 
5,000 2 years . 225 00 5.225 00 
The premiums nevertheless are on the most mou rate 





and only One Half need be Paid for the First Five Y 
where the Insurance is for life. No entrance money or ch 
t the policy stamp. Every information will be afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, London 


P ROVIDENT LIFE 

50, Regent Street, and 2, Royal Exch Buildings, 
London. Fstabi shed 1806. Tnvested Capital, 1,230,000/ 

Annual Income, 140,000/. Bonuses declared, 743,0001. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,000, 
President—The Night Hon. Earl Grey 
Jhivectors 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Kev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq William Ostler. Esq. 
I. Blencowe Churchill, Esq | George Round, Esq 
George Dacre, Psq James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D Frederick Squire, Esq 
William Judd, Psy William Henry Stone, Esq 
Sir Richard }). King, Bart Capt. W. John Williams. 
Joho \. Beaumont, Managing Director 
Physician—Joun Maclean, M.D. F.s.8. 29, Upper Montague 
Strect, Montague Square 

The rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices 

T bonuses are added to the policies, or applied to the 
reduction of the premiums 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full 
value ; or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have 
been in existence for five years 

Ifa party neglect to pay for the rene.al of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time withia twelve months, upon 
proof of good health. 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided 
among the insured. The plan upon which they are divided 
gives to exch party insured a share proportionate to the 
amount of (he premiums he has contributed 

In addition to the above advan es,the Directors have de- 
termined to adept the principle of allotting a prospective 
bonus to policies lapsing between the septennial periods of 
division, in order that all the policy-holders may participate 
equally in the profits of the Society 

The following Table shows the amount of Ronuses added to 
Policies existing at the present time 








OFFICE, 






























= Increase | Total sum pay- 
SE! Ronusss m orizi- jable to which fu 
| Zz added. (nal insur ture bonuses 
| ance. will be added. 
£ £ «s. d.| Percent.) £s 4, 
50°} 41510 2| 83.10 91510 2 | 
900; 93212 1 109.17 iss? 12 1 
1200 | 1160 6 6 | 96.65 20 5 6 
1600 | 1328 8 6) 63.02 2928 8 6 
2000 | 19613 5 | 95.33 3006 13 5 
5000 55817 8 71.17 | e556 17 8 
Sou0 | 2541 3 6 54.7 sule3 66 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Head Office, 50, Regent 
stre ' 


WOUND IN THE LEG CURED BY 


4 HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS —Extract of 
a letter from Mr. Edward Nicholls, 34, Rose Street, Covent 





| Garden.—To Professor Holloway—Sir, For years I had a bad 


| 


leg ; and about four years ago an abscess formed, which the 
treatment adopted by several medical men failed to heal, and 
I despaired of acure. Lately. my friends recommended your 
medicines, and by their use alone I soon found a great im- 
provement, and in a few weeks my leg was perfectly cured. 
I can now walk ten miles a day with as great ease as when I 
was twenty years old, and now I am fifty.—Sold by all Drug 
gists, and at Professor Hottowar's Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London 
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ANTED, TO RENT OR PURCHASE, A 


HOUSE, with three or four rooms on the ground- 
floor, of good dimensions and height, bed and dressing rooms, 
servants-rooms, and suitable offices. Land from 10 to 20 acres. 
Distance from London not less than 30 miles.—Address, with 
full particulars, to A.B., Mr. Baasuaw’s, 31, Brydges Street, 
Covent Garden. 


EAL AND SON’S BEDDING MANUFAC- 
TORY.—tThe peculiar feature of their Establishment is, 
that it is confined exclusively to the Manufacture of Bedding, 
and consequently they are enabled to keep the largest Stock 
and greatest variety of any House in London. Heat and Son's 
List of Be dding, containing a full description of weights, 
sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to their 
Factory, 196, =— the Chapel, Totte nham Court Road. 


ICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT.— 


This most g ntlemanly and useful over-coat retains its 
original moderate price, and, being «dapted for the autumn 
and winter months, has already been honoured with the pa- 
tronage of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, Prince George 
of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, his Grace the 
Duke of We ington, and the chief ornaments of the Court, 
the pulpit, and the bar. The above can be obtained in Lon- 
don only of H. J. and D. Nicott, 114, 116, 120, Regent Street 
and 22, Cornhill. 








ATCHES and their Management.—A. B. 
SAVORY and SONS have published a Pamphlet de- 

scribing the constructions of the various Watches in use at 
the present time, and explaining the advantages of each, 
with Lists of Prices. It is intended to give the information 
which should be obtained previous to the purchase of an arti- 
cle, the princ:pal characteristics of which should be accuracy 
and durability. It also contains remarks on the proper man- 
agement of a watch by the wearer. It may be had gratis, on 
application personally or by post.—A. B. Savory and Sons, 9, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the B Bank. 








Will be published on the Ist of November, price 6s. 


RITISH dae ABTERLY REVIEW. 
. XVI. 
Fano 
Dr. Channing — Modern Unitarianism. 
Milnes’s Life of Keats. 
The Altai Mountains, 
Charles Lamb and his Friends. 
. Spinoza—his Life and Writings. 
Miss Martineau—Travel and Theology. 
The Endowment of Romanism. 
The Beautiful and Picturesque. 
. Autobiography—Benvenuto Cellini. 
10. Europe in 1848. 
11. Criticisms on Books and Art. 
London: Jackson and WaAtLrorp, 
Churchy ard ; 
ers’ Hall Cc ourt. 


On Tuesday will be published, 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CCCXCVII. for NovemBer. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 1. A Glimpse at Germany and its Parlia- 
ment—2. Satires and Caricatures of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury—3. A Parcel from Paris—4. Life in the *“* Far West.” 
Part the Last—5. The late George Frederick Ruxton— 
6. The Naval War of the French Kevolution—7. Danube 
and the Euxine—8. The Memoirs of Lord Castlereagh— 
9. A Call—10. What is Spain About ?—11. Conservative 
Union. 
WILt1AM BLackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, Edin- 
burgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE 
for NoveMBEeR. Price 2s. 6d,, or by post, 3s. 
CONTAINS: 
1. Views of Edinburgh. 7. Lines to H——. 
2. Keats and his School. 8. The Present Condition 
3. Inundation of Pest. il. of the British Navy. 
4. The Aristocracy of Eng- | 9. 
land. 
5. Thoughts in Rhyme. By | 10. 
the late John Sterling. 


SPN OTR we 


18, St. Paul's 









his Father. 
The’ Fairfax Corre- 
spondence, 


No. If. 11. The Universities. 
6. Yeast. No. V. 12. Current History. 
London: Jonn W. PARKER, West Strand. 


by FRANK Fatrtecu.—The November Part, price 
. contains ‘I'wo superior Engravings on Steel, 
following among other articles of general interest — 
Quebec. By W.H. Bartlett. With an Illustration. 
Shakespeare's Individuality. By Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 
Lewis Arundel. Chaps. 1 and 2. By the Editor. 
Two Chapters from the Life of Marechal D’Ancre. By 
Miss Pardoe. 
Remarkable Literary Impostures. 
Reviews: Life of John Keats—Diary of Samuel Pepys, 
F.R.S5.—Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates. 
London : ArTuur Hatt and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


With an Illustration by Leech, and a Portrait of Cap- 
tain Marryat, KR.N. C.B. Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 
The NoveMBER NUMBER, price 2s. 6d. of 

ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 

will CONTAIN : 

1. Dr. Dodge ; a School Eclogue. 
by Leech, 

2. A Favourite Dish; or Tete de Veau au Savon. 


Str 8S LONDON MAGAZINE. Edited | 
8. 


With an Illustration 


By 





and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Station- 





General Cavaignac and 


| of Life aud Language— Machiavelli’s Florence 
and the 


UNCH’S POCKET -BOOK, FOR 1849, 

will be published on the Ist of November, price 

2s. Gd. roan, gilt edges, with a Coloured Frontispiece and 

numerous Illustrations, by Joun Leecn and Ricuakp 
DOYLE. 

Ponca Orrice, 85, Fleet Street ; 


This day is published, 


and all Booksellers. 


in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 4s. 


Forming the new vol. of the Cheap Issue of the 
Works of Mr. CHARLES DIcKENs. 
NHE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


By Caartes Dickens. Witha Frontispiece from 
a painting by GkorGe CATTERMOLE. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY MR. CHARLES 
DICKENS. 
Early in December will be pubiished, in 1 vol. small 8vo. 
price 5s. 
MHE HAUNTED MAN and the GHOST’S 
BARGAIN; a Fancy 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

London: Brapsoury and Evans, 1}, Bouverie Street. 
New Work by the Author of “ Tug CacpLe Lectures.” 
On the 3ist inst. will be published, the Second Part of 
A MAN MADE OF MONEY. 

By Dovetas JerRoLp. This desirable Individual 
will make his appearance every succeeding Month, until 
completed in Six Pieces. 

N.B. The Man will every Month hold Two Plates (to 
be supplied by Leecn) for a Shilling. 
On View at the “* Puncn” Office, 85, Fleet Street. 

NEW WORK BY THE AU THOR OF 

“VANITY FAIR 
On the Ist of November will be published, price ls. 
(to be continued Monthly,) No. 1. of 


P pecdee ov EN N I 8; 
his Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends and his 
Greatest Enemy. By W. M. Tac KeERAY, Author of 
“ Vanity Fair,” “ The Snob Papers” in Puncu, &c. &c. 
With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the Author. 
London: Brapspury and Evans, |1, Bouverie Street. 
NEW WORK BY MR. ANGUS B. REACH, 
On the Ist of November will be published, Part I. price 


One Shilling, (to be completed in Six Monthly Parts,) of 
LEMENT LORIMER; or the Book with 
the Iron Clasps. A Romance of Times Past and 
Present. By Anous B. Reacu. Llustrated by Grorce 
CRUIKSHANK. 
Davip Bogue, Fleei Street ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY MR. HORAC 7 areew. 
On the 31st inst. price 


\ ODEL WOMEN AND | * CHIL DREN. | 
By Horace Mayuew. Profusely Illustrated by H. 
G, Hine. | 


Also, by the same Author, price ls. each, New Editions. 
MODEL MEN. Illustrated by H. G. Hine. 
CHANGE for a SHILLING. With Illustrations by 

Hine. 


D. Boove, Fleet Street ; and sold Everywhere. 


Uniform with the Standard Library, Vol. 2, price 3s. 6d. 
ve STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLOP.E 
DIA of Political, Constitutional, Statistical, and 
Forensic Knowledge; forming a work of universal re- 
ference on subjects of Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finanee, Commerce, 
tions. ‘To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 
for November. Vol. 40 
ILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 
I Edited by J. A. Sr. Jouy, Esq. Vol. IIL. ; 
which completes the Work. 

The recent volumes are: Milton’s Prose Works, 
I. and I1.—Menzel’s History of Germany—Lamartine’s 
History of the Girondists—Ranke’s History of the Popes 
—Wheatley on the Common Prayer—Coxe’s Life of the 
Duke of Marlborough- 
dan’s Dramatic 


Vols. 


Works and Life—Schlegel’s Philosophy 
Lanzi’s 
History of Painting—Coxe’s House of Austria—Ockley’s 
History of the Saracens. 
Prospectuses of ‘“* The Standard Library ” 
of every Bookseller, 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


may be had 


> On November Ist, 
KNIGHT'S MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUME. 


_ ITS HISTORICAL BUILDINGS 


AND ITS REVOLUTIONS. 
In3 Volumes. Vol. I. price ls. 

“It is hardly necessary to apprise the reader that the 
greater part of this work has already been received with 
extensive favour by the Public as a portion of the ‘ Li- 
brary of Entertaining Knowledge.” The whole has been 
carefully revised, and the part the most immediately in- 
teresting—the Revolution of 1848—has been written by 
a gentleman who has been enabled to form his opinions 
from his own experience, having twice visited France 
since the events of February, and taken much pains to 





for Christmas Time. By | 


| WILLIAM BLAcKWoop and Sons, 


by Scripture. 


| child Family,’ 


Laws, and Social Rela- 


Goethe’s Autobiography —Sheri- | 


| and in Parts, 
| whole work will be comprised in Eight Parts, at 4s. Parts 
| I. and If. 


| pleting the 





: This day, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
HE NATURE AND OFFICE OF THE 
STATE. By ANDREW CovENTRY Dick. 
A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh ; LoncMan and Co. London, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
This day, price 6d. 

EMARKS ON THE GOVERNMENT 

SCHEME of NATIONAL EDUCATION ag ap- 

plied to SCOTLAND. By Lord MELGuND, M.P. 

A. and C, Biack, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. London, 

, THE EVENTFUL YEAR 1848, = 
Early in January will be published, 


ad OF THE YEAR 


Ne | WALTER K. KELLY. 
30GUE, Fleet Street. 
This day is eae Svo. price 2s. 6d. the Second 
Edition, with a Preface, 
LETTER from LORD DENMAN to LORD 
JA BROUGHAM on the FINAL EXTINCTION of the 
SLAVE-TRADE. 
London: J. Harenarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d, 
PPITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF 
‘4 EUROPE, for the Use of Schools and Young Per. 

sons. Second Edition. 





1848, 


Edinburgh & London, 
This day is published, in feap. Svo. price 6s. the Fifth 


Edition of 
Og OF AGRICULTURAL CHE. 
4 MIsTRY James F. W, 


AND GEOLOGY. By 

JounstTon, M.A. F.R.SS. L. and E. Honorary Member 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and Author 
of * Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,” &e, 
WiItiraM BLAcKWoopD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


ALISON’S EUROPE. 
In Twenty Volumes, crown &vo. price 67. with a copious 


Index, 
i HISTORY of EUROPE from the 
Commencement of the FRENCH REVOLUTION 
in MDCCLXXXIX. to the RESTORATION of the 
BOURBONS in MDCCCXY. 
by AKCHIBALD ALIson, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, 8vo. price 6d. ; or by post, 8d. 
WHE LAWFULNESS OF MARRIAGE 
WITLI A DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER, examined 
In a Letter toa Friend. By the Rev. C, 
J. Goopuart, M.A. Minister of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Reading. 
London: Benntnc and Co, Fleet Street. 
NEW JUVENILE WORK BY MRS. SHERWOOD. 
Just published, 12mo. cloth, price 6s. 
TUE GOLDEN GARLAND OF INES- 
TIMABLE DELIGHTS. By Mrs. SHERWooD, 
and her Daughter, Mrs. Streeren, Authors of the “ Fair- 
* “ Julietta di Lavenza,” &c. 
London: J. Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly; and 
all Booksellers. 
CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET STREET, 
Will publish for November Ist, 1548, 


1. 
-_y AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: a Pic- 
torial History. By Grorce Lone, Esq. A.M. 
Part VIL. with a Portrait of Turgot, and Engravings on 
Wood, price Is. 1. 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN. Part XVI. price Is. con- 
taining Eton, with a View of the College and Chapel, on 
Steel, and Nine Wood cuts 


tt. 
NATIONAL CYCLOP. 
*,.* Volume VY. 


THE 


EDIA. Part XXII. Is. 
also ready, price 5s. cloth. 


IV. 

= HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE 

: YEARS’ PEACE. Part III. Second Half, 
And also Part IIL. price 4s. 

*,* The Publisher has the pleasure to announce that 
he has made arrangements with Miss MARTINEAU for the 
completion of this undertaking ; which is now resumed, 
and will be continued Monthly, in Half- Parts, at 2s. each, 
on alternate Months, at 4s. each. The 





will be kept constantly on sale, so that the 
Subseribers to the Standard Edition of the Pictorial His- 
tory of England, now completed, may proceed regularly 
with the continuation. 

Early in November, 

HALF -WOURS WITIL THE BEST AUTHORS. 
Part XII. price ls. 6d. completing the Series in Four 
Volumes, price One Pound. 

PICTORIAL BIBLE.— The Index, price Is. and the 
Work complete in Four Volumes, cloth boards, price 37. 3s. 

KNIGHT'S FARMER’S LIBRARY, Part XX. com- 
Second Volume of ANIMAL ECONOMY, 
with an Index to the whole, price ls. 6d. The complete 
Work, in 2 vols. will also be ready, price 1/. 15s. hand- 











George Hodder. 


somely bound in cloth. 
3. Para; or Scenes and Adventures on the Banks of the 


THE LAND WE LIVE v= 


ascertain the real state of facts.” 


Vol. II. price 12s. in 


Morning of Jungoal; the ‘Toncene; the Baeate | (eee DR OF EMIGHTS WEEKLY VOLUME. | clegantclothe | Ts 

» zeal ; ; el ray 5 - SENSES APN Peg y Just publishe 

Spoonbill ; Bread-fruit; Bread-fruit and Brazil Nut | HE LOST SEN SES DEAI NESS AND THE OFFICIAL CIRCULAR OF THE BOARD OF 
Trees ; Capture of a Jaguar; Howling Monkey ; a BLINDNESS. By J. Kitto, D.D. F.S.A, Inone | E_ALTH. No. L. price Threepence. 

Guano; a Fandango. Cuap. XI. Novel Mode of | 40uble volume, price 2s. ‘ | London: CHaRLes KNicut, 90, Fleet Street; and 
“raising cate”; ihe King-fisher; Adventure with THE CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, abridged 


soli by all Booksellers in London and Country. 


a troop of Monkeys; Marvellous Stories. from the “ Pictorial History of England,” 


and continued 
A 








4, Crotchet. By Alfred Crowgquill. to 1847. : In 26 Volumes. Vols. XIX. and XX. On the 31st instant will be published, 
5. Queen’s Bench Sketches. By W. H. Maxwell, Au- | Double Volume Monthly, price 2s. | 1. 
thor of * Stories of Waterloo.” — } art IIL. price Is. - 
6, Charles V. Emperor of Germany ; his Visits to Eng- REISSUE OF KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL WORKs. | T= POTTL ETON LEG nef, a Romance 
land, Retreat to a Monastery, and Death. ICTORIAL MU SEL M OF ANIMATED of Town and Country History. By ? auBeRT SMITH. 
7. The Emigrant Varty ; or our Last Treck in Southern NATURE. Part X. Is. | With ae illustrations on Steel, by Hasior K. BRowNE 
Africa. By Mrs. Ward, Authoress of “ Five Years PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. Part X. Is. (** Phiz.’ 
in Kaffirland.” PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK, by Dr. Krrro. Part Ww ith Three Plates, bea vatifully tinted, price 1s. 
8. Memoirs of Miss Edgeworth. X. Is. 6d. Part VIL. , 7 
9. Recollections of a Cheap Tour. By Albert Smith. OLD ENGLAND. Part X. Is. 6d. NAVARNI IN ONDON 
10. The Wild Beast Tamer. By Abraham Elder. OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES. Part X_ Is. 6d. G 





udited by J TS H. 
11. Little Gunter, from the Danish. Edited by mye SMIT 


12. The Fairfax Manuscripts, 

13. Memoir of Captain Marryat, 
Whitehead. With a Portrait. 

14. The Cellini Cup. By Samuel James Arnold. 

15, Wayside Pictures through France, Belgium, and 


DR. KITTO’S PICTORIAL LIFE of OUR SAVIOUR. 
Part X. 8d. Completing the Work, which may be had 
handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 

MR. KNIGHT’S ONE-VOLUME SHAKSPERE. 
Plays and Poems, and a Biography. In 12 Parts, illus- 
trated by Harvey. Part X. Ls. } Containing 


Part Four, price Is. 
THE LONDON ANECDOTES FOR ALL 
READERS ; on the plan of * The Percy Anecd ytes.” 
Anecdotes of PICTURES and PAINTERS 


R.N. By Charles 











Germany. Cuapr. XI. Norman Caps and the Faces Descriptive Catalogues of the whole of Kxient’s Shil- | Part |. Anecdotes of the Electric Telegraph. 
under them. Cnar. XII, Avranche. CHap. XLII. | ling and Monthly Volumes may be had on application to | ° 3 - Popular Authors. 
Mont St. Michel. the Publisher. | 3 — Inve ntors and Discoverers. 


RSE ieee E 


Ricuagp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. Cuares Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. D. Bocve, 86, Fleet Street; and sold Everywhere. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
WRITINGS AND LIFE. 


On 17th October, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 3s. cloth, 


Uniform with NoveLs, 48 vols., Lire, 10 Vols., and 
Poetry, |2 vols. 


VOLUME FIRST OF THE 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PROSE WORKS 


OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Baar. 





| 
| 
! 


In 28 Vols. with 56 Engravings after TURNER, ALLAN, &c. 
To be continued fortnightly till completed. 
In November, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
NARRATIVE OF THE 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


Begun by Himsecr, and Continued by J. G. 
LocKuArt, Esq. 


} 


In December, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


OF SCHOOLS. 
From the Works of Sim WALTER Scort. 





COMPLETED EDITIONS. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 
Twelve Volumes, with 2,000 Engravings. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Forty-eight Volumes. Edition 1829-33. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Edition 1841-43. 





Twenty-five Volumes. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Five Volumes, Prorie’s Epirion. 





SCOTT’S POETRY, 


Twelve Volumes and Six Volumes foolscap and One 
Volume royal 8vo. 





PROSE WRITINGS, 
Twenty-eight Volumes foolscap and Three Volumes 
royal 8vo. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


Two Volumes, ScHoot Epition. 


This Edition is now introduced into the Schools under 
Government Superintendence. 





HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


Three Volumes foolscap and One Volume royal 8vo. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


Five Volumes foolscap and One Volume royal 8vo. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


Ten Volumes foolscap and One Volume royal 8vo. 





LIFE, POETRY, AND PROSE 
WRITINGS, 


Five Volumes, 
Uniform with the AsnoTsrorD EDITION of NovELs, 
With 92 Engravings, 66 of them after TURNER. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 
From the Works of Sin WALTER Scorr, 
Three Volumes, 36 Illustrations. 








IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. } 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


fs. Trollope’s New Nobel. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE YOUNG 


COUNTESS; 


A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. Tro.iore, Author of “ Father Eustace,” “ The Barnabys,” &c. 
“Mrs. Trollope is beyond a doubt one of the cleverest and most remarkable writers of the day.”—Quarterly Review. 
Henry Coinurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Chambers’s Books for the WBeople. 
This day, Part IV. price 1s. and Volume II. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. 

Embracing a History of the First Revolution in France in 1789, the Consulate, the Empire, the Restora- 
tion, the Revolution of 1830, the Reign of Louis Philippe, and the Revolutionary Movements in 1848; the 
whole drawn from Original Sources, and adapted for popular reading. 

To be completed in Three Volumes post 8vo. 
W. and R. Cuameers, Edinburgh; and Wa. S. Orr and Co. London. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO MISS EDGEWORTH. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HELEN 


CHARTERIS; 


A NOVEL OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
“ Of all defects with which frail man is curst, 
How oft a want of firmness proves the worst; 
Ah! rather seek to build upon the wave, 
Than trust one hour to indecision’s slave.”—-The Rival Sisters. 
New Burlington Street. 


Ricnarp Bent.ey, 





PROPERTY ; COMMUNISM ; SOCIALISM, 
This day is published, price 2s. 
MuUE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. By M. 
Tuters. Divided into four parts—1. 
2. Communism; 3. Socialism: 4. Taxation In order 
to insure greater publicity to this important work of the 
eminent French statesman, the example set by the Paris 


| publisher will be followed, and at the author’s request, 


of Discourses hitherto unpublished. 


the work will be published at a price far below that 
usually paid for similar works, 
London : GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price 10s. 6d. Volume Second of 
[)*: CHALMERS'’S SABBATEL SCRIPTURE 
READINGS; forming the Fifth Volume of his Post- 
humous Works. 
THE SCRIPTURE READINGS are now complete in 
Five Volumes, price 2/. 12s, 6d. 
Volume VI. of the POSTHUMOUS WORKS will be 
issued on the Ist February 1849, and will contain a series 
SUTHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh ; ILAMILTON, 
Apams, and Co. London. 


Just published, (to be had at all the libraries,) in 2 vols. 
yost Svo. cloth, price 18s. 
N ARY BARTON; A Tale of Manchester 
Life. Forming the new volumes of “ Chapman 
and Hall's Series.” 

“The Author of ‘ Mary Barton’ will not have long to 
wait for his or her due honour from the world. This is 
the sort of book which has long been wanted, and 
whether sent forth by a well-known or an unknown 
author, it is equally sure of commanding attention. 
Gladly do we hail the advent of a true genius, who can 
interpret faithfully between the operatives and the 
masters; between the low and the high; between the 
starving and the well fed. The author of * Mary Barton’ 
has all the requisites for becoming one of the most power- 
ful friends of the poor in this country.”—Jerrold’s News- 
paper. 

“Excellent in the anatomy of feelings and motives, 


in the display of character, iu the lifelike and simple use | J 3 
~~ Js : | of the Human Family. 


of dialogue; and the result is, a painful interest very 
rare in our experience.”’— Atheneum 
London; CHarpMAN and ILALL, 186, Strand. 


WORKS BY WILLIAM MACCALL, 
TPHE ELEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM. 
Price 7s. 6d. in post 8vo. 

ConTENTs: 1. The Confession of Faith—2. The Teach- 
er’s History—3. The Teacher’s Mission—4, The Mission 
of the Teacher’s Brethren—5. The Unity and Multi- 
formity of the Universe— 6. The Unity and Multiformity 
of Man—7. The Unity and Multiformity of the Indi- 


vidual—s8. The Unity and Multiformity of Social and 
Action—9. The Identity of the Human and the Divine 


in the Individual—10. The Nature of Religion—11. The 
Relation between the Individual and Keligion—12, The 
Nature of Morality—13. The Nature of Tolerance— 
15. Sacred 


14. fhe Perpetuity of God's Revelations 

| Books and the Consciousness of the Individual—16. The 
Chief Characteristic of the Prophet—17. The Nature of 
a Cherch—18. The Nature of a Government—19. Edu- 


Forty-eight Volumes, Ninety-six Plates. 2s.6d.and | 


3s.each Volume. 


R. Capex1, Edinburgh ; Houston and 


| RESTRICTIONS, 


StoneMAN, London. | 


cation—20. The Relation of the Past, the Present, and 
the Future—21. The Development of Principlesin Ha- 
man Nature—22. The Development of Faculties in the 
Individual — 23. Civilization and Nationality —24. Art 
and Education—25. The Positive Teaching of the Truth 
—26. The True Estimate of Religious and Political In- 
stitutions—27. The Adaptation of Theological Faith to 
Individual Requirement—28. The Infinite in Man—29. 
The Spirit of Love and the Spirit of Sacrifice—30. The 
Harmony of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth — 31. The 
Relation of Sects and Parties to Truth and Progress—32. 
The Grand Obstacle to Individualism—33. The Origin 
and Growth of Great Truths—34, The Power of En 
thusiasm—33. The Final, Fervent. and Familiar Word. 

THE AGENTS OF CIVILIZATION. 3s. 6d. 12mo. 

1. Introductory- 2. The Hero—3. The Poet—4. The 
Priest—5. The Artist—6. The Prophet—7. The Philoso- 
pher—8. The Apostle—9. The Martyr—10. Concluding 
Remarks. 

THE EDUCATION OF TASTE. 
CoNTENTs: 1. Introductory— 2. The Nature of Taste 
3. The Culture of Taste—4. Taste and Religion—®5. 
Taste and Morality—6. Taste and Politics—7. Taste and 
Manners—8. Concluding Remarks. 


Price 2s. 6d. 





THE INDIVIDUALITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL; 
a Lecture. Price 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OF INDIVIDUALITY; a Dis- 
course. Price 6. 


SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. Price 6d. 

THE UNCHRISTIAN NATURE OF COMMERCIAL 
Price 3d 

London: Joun CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


| 


Property ; | 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|" BARBLIERE, FIGARO, and NORMA.— 

These three admired Operas, with Italian and Eng- 
lish text, and Piano Accompaniment, are now completed 
in the STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA, (of which they 
form the tirst 3 Volumes, or 17 Parts,) and may be had 
of every respectable Musicseller and Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom. Price of the two first 16s. and the 
latter 10s. 6d. in boards. 


The STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA is a monthly 
Series of the best and most popular Foreign Operas, pub- 
lished perfectly entire, from the Original Score, including 
even the unaccompanied Recitatives (never before given) 
and the complete Original Text, with an English trans- 
lation ; enabling the possessor to follow every note and 
word of the Opera from beginning to end. Each Number 
contains 60 pages of beautifully-engraved music, at the 
unprecedently low price of 2s. 6d. No. 18, containing 
the first portion of Bellini’s admired Opera Sonnambula 
will appear on December the Ist. 

Londou: T. Boosey and Co. Publishers, 28, Holles St. 


Just published, in royal 4to. with 18 Plates and 
numerous Wood-cuts, 17. Ls. 
i = DODO AND ITS KINDRED. By 
Hl. E. Srraicktanp, M. A. and A. G. MELVILLE, 
M.D. 

“A volume at once curious and handsome in its illus- 
trations, and no less curious and attractive in its text.”— 
Litera: y Gazette, Sept. 9 

“ This beautiful volume does the highest credit to all 
concerned in its production.”— British and Foreign Med, 
Chir. Review, Oct. 1. 

London: Reeve, Bennam, and Reeve, King William 
Street, Strand. 


Just published, Third Edition, enlarged, with 50 coloured 
Engravings and 100 Wood-cuts, royal 8vo. elegantly 
bound in cloth, price 36s. 

1 NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN; 

comprising Inquiriesinto the Modifying Influence 
of Physical and Moral Agencies on the different Tribes 

By James CowLes Paicuarp, 

M.D. F.RS. M.R.LA. 

SIX ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS, as a Supplement 
tothe Natural History of Man, and to the Researches 
into the Physical History of Mankind. Folio, coloured, 
and 1 sheet of letterpress, bound in cloth, 24s. 


In 8vo. Iustrated with coloured Plates and Wood-cuts, 
price 15s. 
TPMIE PLANT; a Biography. Ina Series of 
Popular Lectures on Botany. By M. J. Scuiet- 
DEN, M.D. Translated by AnTuur Henraey, F.L.S. 
Lecturer on Botany at St. George’s Hospital. 

*“ No one can for a moment doubt that this is the work 
of a man of genius, a profound thinker, thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit that should actuate all who would 
seck or apply the truth wherever it may be found. 
* * © The translation, on the whole, demands our warm 
commendation.” — Atheneum, September 30th, 1848. 

Hrpro_yTe BariLuiere, Publisher, 219, Regent Street. 





In | thick vol. a New Edition, being the Tenth, enlarged, 


price 16s. 

\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; a 

Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, 
and mosi efficacious Treatment of Diseases ; with a Col- 
lection of approved Prescriptions, Management of Chil- 
dren, Doses of Medicines, &c. Forming a comprehensive 
Medical Guide for the Ciergy, Families, and Invalids, in 
the absence of their Medical Adviser. By T. J. Granam, 
M.D. &e. 

“It is evidently the result of great professional talent, 
experience, and judgment; the author everywhere ap- 
pears conscientious and candid. One object is prominently 
evident—a sincere desire to benefit his suffering fellow 
creatures. To recommend a work like the present to our 
readers, is only to manifest a proper regard for their wel- 
fare.” — Literary Journal, Feb. 1843. 

“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” 
—London Weekly Review, 

Simpkrn and Co. Paternoster Kow ; 
Piccadilly ; and Tece, 73, Cheapside. 
sellers. 52 5 

YHOLERA.—MORISON’S PILLS.— 

The Eighty-ninth Number of the HYGEIST, for 
November, is now ready, and contains most important 
communications as regards the Cholera. Also, an An- 
awer to the *“* Doctor Correspondent” of the Dispatch.— 
Case of Cholera cured by a Doctor with Arsenic!!! Oh! 
Oh! : 


Hatcuarps, 187, 
Sold by all Book- 


Hear it, people of England, Arsenic in Cholera!! 
Office, 368, Strand; price Id. or 2d. per post. 
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New ooks and New Lvitions 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


THE RIGHT USE of NATIONAL 
AFFLICTIONS: being a Charge delivered at the An- 
nual Visitation of the Dioceses of Dublin and Kildare. 
By R. Wuarevy, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 1s. 











ENGLISH LIFE, SOCIAL and 
DOMESTIC, in the MIDDLE of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 4s. 6d. 

“An admirable little volume....+.We strongly recom- 
_ it to general perusal.”—Z£dinburgh Review, October 
848 

REVERSES; or MEMOIRS of the 
FAIRFAX FAMILY. By the same Author. Second 
Edition. 


HISTORIC DOUBTS relative to NA- 
POLEON BUONAPARTE. Eighth Edition. 2s. 








SIX DRAMAS ILLUSTRATIVE of 
GERMAN LIFE; from the Original of the PRINCESS 
AMALIE of SAXONY. With a Frontispiece to each, 
designed and etched by the Translators. Post 8 0. 10s. 6d, 





REMARKS on some of the CHARAC- 
TERS of SHAKESPEARE. By T. Wuarety, Esq. Edi- 
ted by R. WuHATELY, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. Third 
Edition 


- READINGS from SHAKESPEARE, 


in Iustration of his Characters. For Use in Schools and 














Families. Edited by the Author of “ Aids to Develop- 
meat.” 4s. 6d. 

RECREATIONS | in PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By Miss Zornnuin. The Third Edition, 


with Additions, 6s. 
Uniformly with the above, 
RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. 
Miss Zornuin. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
RECREATIONS in HYDROLOGY; 
or the World of Waters. By the same Author. 6s. 
RECREATIONS inCHEMISTRY. By 
T. Grirritus, Chemical Lecturer at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 4s, 6d. 
RECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY. 


By the Rev. L. Tomtinson, M.A, Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


By 








LECTURES on DENTAL PHYSIO- 
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